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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


It’s hard to believe that the floor that contributes 
so much to the rich decoration of this restaurant 
is low in cost—but it is. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
was developed particularly 
to meet, the need for an at- 
tractive floor at minimum 
cost. In addition, it has a 
special advantage for base- 
ments or for any concrete 
floor slab in direct contact 
with the ground. It is not 
affected by the alkaline mois- 
ture in floors of that type. 

Countless color combina- 
tions and geometric designs can be created with 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Any of the wide va- 
riety of handsome colors can be combined because 
this floor is put down tile by tile. 

The tough composition of Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile makes it a durable floor that will give long 
service even under heavy traffic. Colors won’t 
wear off because they go all the way through each 
tile. Maintaining this floor is easy and inexpensive. 
Periodic washing and waxing is all the care it needs. 








This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


For unusual decorative treatments and sheer 
floor beauty, no other resilient flooring can match 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Custom designs are easy to 
create because of the wide 
choice of colors, patterns, 
and style effects. The mod- 
erate cost of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum also makes it 
practical to have an indi- 
vidually styled floor. 


Through the years, this 
flooring has gained an envi- 
able reputation for long 
service in busy stores and 
shops. Its resilience makes it quiet and comfort- 
able to walk on. Economy of maintenance also 
adds to the popularity of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


MERE 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?’’ This 20-page book 
shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
as well as Linotile®, Rubber Tile, and 
other Armstrong’s Resilient Floors for 
business use. Write Armstrong Cork Co., 
5007 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Penna. 











WHER! 


"Tomorrow’s another payday 


and nobody’s working late!” 


Like to hear that said about your payroll department 
every payday eve? You can... easily. Put Burroughs 
payroll accounting machines to work there. Use Bur- 
roughs swift simplicity—to prepare as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour... or to write 
checks and statements, post ledgers and journals in one 
simple, speedy operation. Use Burroughs automatic 
efficiency to reduce expense by producing more checks 
faster, with fewer people and machines. Use all of By ws pny! tee pee 
Burroughs speed and thrift and accuracy to get the oh oe ae i h -. 
payroll out on time... to get out on time yourself. Ask Speed Payroll Machines. Send coupon 


; for your copy. 

your Burroughs man for full details, or send us the coupon. RE a 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed 


Payroll Accounting Machines. Please send me 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS Reduce Your Payroll Work. 


Burroughs 


MAIL THIS COUPON: 


occctice eRe cc csesacccesege 
N-33 








Frigidaire also makes large-capacity central system air conditioners. 
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Shut The Window 
n Heat, Dirt, Noise-- 





With A New Frigidaire 
Window Air Conditioner! 


Right at your window sill, even 
the hottest, dustiest weather changes 
to cool, clean comfort—when you 
have a new Frigidaire Window Air 
Conditioner. 

You’ll be surprised to learn how 
quickly and easily you cen have 
this compact window model in any 
room of your home—or your office. 
It cools, filters, dehumidifies, cir- 
culates air—adding fresh air in 
amount you select. You’ll like its 
smart Raymond Loewy styling and 
the quiet, fast-cooling action of its 
amazingly thrifty Meter-Miser. 
Same refrigerating unit used in 
Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter- 
Miser is warranted for 5 years. 


You Cant Match A 


FRIGIDAIRE 
SH 


d 
vantage of Z 


(a) 





Look for your Frigidaire Dealer’s name in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, O. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, showrooms, 
factories, the answer is this 
larger Frigidaire Self-Con- 
tained Air Conditioner. It’s 
compact, quickly installed 
singly or in multiple. Ideal 
for homes, connected to a fur- 
nace or installed independ- 
ently. 3 and 5 ton capacities. 
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Russia’s Debts 


We see nothing further in the news abou; 
our generous Lend-Lease to ingrate Russi, 
and American taxpayers are entitled to def. 
nite information. Has the huge debt beep 
forgotten or forgiven? 

(a) How much money does Russia stil 
owe us and how many of our ships has she 
failed to return? We have read of only a few 
token vessels brought back. 

(b) What agency or department of th 
Federal government is responsible for recoy. 
ery of our cash and ships and what, if any. 
thing, is being done in that direction? — 

(c) What use is being made of these ves. 
sels and are they becoming worn out an( 
obsolete after all these years? 

(d) Was there no time limit set on ._ 
Lend-Lease? 


Joun L. Von Bion 
Daggett, Calif. 


First, Russia owes the United States more 
than $100,000,000 accumulated before the 
second world war. This includes American 
property confiscated or damaged in the Sor- 
iet Union, in parts of Poland, Estonia, and 
Latvia, and damage to American property 
and life during the revolution. Second. 
Washington has a claim against Russia for 
$220,000,000 worth of postwar Lend-Leay 
equipment. The Russian picture is compli: 
cated because the Russians are suing {o 
nondelivery of all the postwar equipmen' 
promised. Third, there is the actwi 
$10,800,000,000 worth of Lend-Lease equi): 
ment shipped to Russia during the war. Th 
question of how much should be paid back 
has been under negotiation since April 194. 

Russia still has 84 American mercha 
ships and 585 naval craft. Thirty-six of th 
merchant ships are war-built Liberties; the 
rest are old dry-cargo ships. Russia has #: 
turned seven tankers and one old cargo shi 
that originally belonged to Italy. Most of thy 
585 naval ships are small ones. The exa 
operational status of most of these is n0 
known at present. Twenty-seven frigates and 
one icebreaker have just been returned 

The State Department is endeavoring t 
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She makes us a nation of neighbors 


New homes go up all over the map. 
New families form. More and more 
people want to keep in touch. And 
your Long Distance telephone oper- 
ator keeps right on tying all these 
varied voices together. 

At her finger tips, she has a na- 
tionwide web of wires, cables and 
switchboards. In little more than a 
minute, she can take you to visit 
friends in Miami or Minneapolis or 


to do business in Seattle or Syracuse. 

Every Long Distance call is per- 
sonal and made to your order with 
quiet courtesy. Every call is handled 
as if the whole Bell System had been 
built just for you. 

Fast, clear and constantly improv- 
ing Long Distance service helps keep 
this big, busy country a nation of 
neighbors. And it does this at re- 
markably low cost to the user. 





BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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H* doesn’t want that lovely girl he 
meets at the Beach Club to turn 
him down on a date. 

He doesn’t want that charming couple 
at the hotel to put a black mark on him. 
He wants ara to like him. He wants 
fun! 

So he’s tucking a bottle of Listerine 
Antiseptic into his vacation bag. He calls 
it part of his passport to sch rr 
the extra-careful precaution against un- 
pleasant breath (halitosis) ofnon-systemic 
origin. 

Listerine Antiseptic sweetens and 








freshens the breath almost instantly, 
makes it less likely to offend . . . helps 
keep it that way, too... not for seconds, 
not for minutes . . . but usually for hours. 
How about you? 
Use Listerine Antiseptic systematically 
morning and night, and before any date. 
Carry it in your suitcase or in the giove 
compartment of your Car. 
Incidentally, Listerine Antisepticcomes 
in pretty handy as a first-aid for minor 
cuts and abrasions, and to alleviate the 
irritation of bites and stings that are part 
of a vacation. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC... especially before any date 
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get the money and ships back. Negotiations 
for the most part are spasmodic; notes are 
exchanged, discussions held with the Soviet 
ambassador, protests sent to Moscow, etc. 
One State Department official wrestling with 
the problem, recently summed up the nego- 
tiations: “If I have to do this icebrecker by 
icebreaker, it’s going to take a long time.” 


Perspective 


May I congratulate Mr. Raymond Moley 
on his perceptive articles: “What Liberties 
Are We Losing?” He has shown remarkable 
clarity of thought and purpose; sorely needed 
attributes in this troubled world. 

Thank God for citizens of Mr. Moley’s 
character and intellect. It is also nice to 
know there are a few remaining men with 
enough common sense not to become so 
broadminded their brains fall out! 


RoBERT R. MARSHBANK Jr. 
Arnold, Md. 


> A thousand thanks for Ray Moley’s sum- 
ming up of the Fair Deal consequences 
NeEwswEEk, June 26. How even greater our 
thanks if he had foreseen these same conse- 
quences when as a member of Roosevelt’s 
SS: sa ee ee a ee 





«+... he helped lead us into this death trap. 
Dinc DARLING 
Des Moines, Iowa 


> May I offer that Mr. Moley’s series . . . ranks 
among the most inspirational compositions 
I have ever read? ... 
J. M. GREENE 
Nanaimo, B. C. 


> The column “Perspective,” describing the 
liberties we are losing under the Fair Deal. 
opened my eyes. I have been worried about 
an uncle, a skilled machinist . . . who has been 
out of work for about ten months. His wilt 
became ill during this time and because there 
was not even enough money to pay the rent 
she was sent to a charity hospital a hundred 
miles away. Their two small children wet 
turned over to relatives for care. My uncle, 
after months of job searching, finally managed 
to get a job gluing together pieces of ut 
painted furniture—a Godsend ... 

As I say, I had been worrying about this 
family, but after reading your column I realize 
that fortunately they have not lost the im 
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NCE you gun the Fireball heart Not alone in your calls to action, comfort detailing has the royal 
of this gorgeous motorcar and however, does this 152-hp Buick touch—in every model, ROADMASTER 
Maung see how the hills bow down before lay genie to your commands. is richly regal in its trim. 
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you... , , 
sath trap. : . 
eath trap ; The very lines and looks of this Why not try your wishes on this 
ARLING Once you transmit your travel _ breath-taking beauty—the fun and aa re : 
; , willing and most exciting of Buicks? 
thoughtsthrough the magicof Dyna- _—ease and lift on call here — are 
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CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


SCOTTISH-BORN BOBBY WAS DISCOVERED BY 

THE GIANTS WHILE STILL IN HIGH SCHOOL. IN HIS 
FIRST FULL SEASON (Jersey City, 1946) HE BATTED 
280 AND BROKE THE LOCAL HOME-RUN RECORD/ 





























HEADS-UP FIELDING, A 
TREMENDOUS THROWING ARM 
AND A POWERFUL BAT MAKE 
YOUNG BOBBY THOMSON ONE 
OF THE OUTSTANDING PLAYERS 
IN THE NATIONAL LEAGUE / 


AND FAR MORE REFRESHING 
h THAN ANY RAZOR I'VE 
EVER OWNED/ 


HERE'S THE OVERWHELMING SHAVING FAVORITE OF _ 
AMERICAN MEN... .THE NEW GILLETTE SUPER-SPEEO 











HOW. 20 Gillette Bive Blades 
in Handy Dispenser With 

USED-BLADE COMPARTMENT § 
@ For extra convenience 
buy easy-shaving Gillette 
Bive Blades in Gillette's 
improved Dispenser. You 
zip out new blades ready 
for use and dispose of old 


ones quickly and safely, 
as shown at right. 














looks" feel." be,w™ use Gillette Blue Blades 
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portant things. Because there is yet no social. 
ized medicine my uncle is not “ruled by q 
ministry of health.” Because he does not 
earn enough to pay even his rent he is not 
bothered by the “immense paw of the tax 
collector.” Because he is only occasionally , 
worker he is not “delivered over to a Reuther, 
a Lewis, or a Green” ... 

Thank God that this man and his family 
will be scattered to the winds long before 
the “barren plain of uniformity, over which 
ride the inspectors and police of a superstate” 
descends on him to rob him of his priceless 
treasure: his freedom. 


Puivip K. Dick 
Berkeley, Calif. 


> Mr. Moley’s piece about our disappearing 
liberties did not convince me . . . [His| 
remarks about the shrinkage of the real 
value of savings because of inflation need 
some scrutiny. An overwhelming part of 
savings is invested in farms, dwellings, 
corporation stocks, and business enterprises, 
I haven’t heard of any shrinkage in these 
types of property. As to the drying up of 
“risk capital” because of inflation, that’s 
nonsense, since such capital does not come 
from savings out of average-size incomes 
but from corporation and high-bracket indi- 
vidual incomes. To apply the undefined 
terms “average” and “savings” to ideas such 
as these is amateurish economics, though it 
may look like smart politics. 


PALMER HARMAN 


Rushland, Pa. 


>. . . I believe that articles like this can yet 
save us from losing our freedom and the 
economic waste inherent in all socialistic 
states. Thank you. 
WrturaM C. Spiker 
Mountain View, Ga. 


Memory Lane 


I was pleased indeed to see the picture of 
Arlie Latham in Newsweek, June 19. 

Sometimes the memories of a little boy are 
so vivid that they stick through the years. | 


Arlie Latham: Lead-off man 
Newsweek, July 10, 195! 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FLATS? If you drive mostly in the 
city, why lose your time, energy and temper fixing flats? 
City drivers need the protection that Goodyear Puncture 
Seal Tubes give them. A puncture (flat tire) is a gradual loss 
of air caused by a sharp object piercing both tire and tube. 
Goodyear Puncture Seal Tubes rid you of punctures, They 
seal themselves—automatically! 


SPIKER 


picture of 
19. 

tle boy are 
1e years. | 





How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 










PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING OBJECT f§ 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY f£ 


OF RUBBER. 





1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes 
When pierced, it grips in around object. When ob- 
firmly, instantly. Prevents ject is removed, plastic seals 


escape of air. hole. 


No tube in the world will protect you against 
both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, how- 
ever, offers you the best protection against either 





PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES and 


WHICH PROTECTION DO YOU 
EED MOST ? 


=, 3 









OR PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS? Especially when 
driving on highways, you need protection against blowouts! 
A blowout is a sudden, explosive loss of air that can cause 
you to lose control of your car—can end in tragedy for you 
and your family. Goodyear’s LifeGuard Safety Tubes make 
a blowout harmless ... protect you against accidents caused 
by blowouts! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 





1. LifeGuards have two air 2. Reserve air in inner 

_ chambers. In case of blow- chamber supports car long 
out, only outer chamber enough for a safe, smooth 
gives way. stop. 


punctures or blowouts. Decide which Goodyear 
protection you need more...and do something 
about it! 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


» GOODFYEAR 


, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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EMERSON-ELECTRIC FANS 


Hot months ahead! Plan now to turn 
your “hot-house” into a cool restful 
haven... and enjoy summer weather 
for years to come! The cost is much 
less than you think. 


Emerson-Electric offers America’s most 
complete, most popular line of breeze- 
makers ...19 models, includin 
whisper-quiet Oscillating Desk “a 
Stand Fans, Low-Table Fans, and Ceil- 
ing Fans. 


LIVE COOL! Modern Low-Table 
Fan delivers big breezes all 
around—doubles as a useful 


table. Three speeds; 5-YEAR : . 
GUARANTEE. For sleeping porch comfort in your 


living and bed rooms, after sundown, 
select from a wide variety of types and 
sizes of Emerson-Electric Window Fans 
ora powerful Emerson-Electric Attic Fan. 


To ventilate large areas in commercial 
and industrial buildings, choose giant- 
breeze Emerson-Electric Air Circulators 
and Exhaust Fans. 


Start fan-planning now! See your 
SLEEP COOL! Window Fans flood Emerson-Electric Retailer for a vice 
up to 5 rooms with cool night air! ... Or write today for free folder No. 712. 
Quiet, 2-speed models in 4 sizes; 
5-YEAR GUARANTEE. The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co; 
St. Lovis 21, Mo. 


Tees: 


MOTORS+ FANS — APPLIANCES 
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remember vividly the St. Louis Brown Stock. 
ings, as they were called, who had Arlie 
Latham as their star lead-off man. This team 
was the champion of the American Associa- 
tion so-called, which was distinguished from 
the National League chiefly by the fact that 
they allowed games on Sunday and gave the 
batter his base only on seven balls against 
six in the National League. 

The Chicago White Stockings were the | 
champions of the National League, which, in 
those days as now, was considered the senior 
league. The captains of these two teams were 
Comiskey, whose name is now given to the 
White Sox park in Chicago, and Anson, for 
years famous in Chicago... 


CuaARLEs E. Bacon 
Boston, Mass. 


Boots, Boots. Boots 


The “Surgical Sonata” (NEwswEEK, June 
19) is a modern adaptation, perhaps, of the 
“counterirritant” theory of the old-time med- 
ical practitioner—most interesting in present- 
day application, however. 

A surgical operation endured by Gen. 
George Rogers Clark, at Clarksville, Ind. 
after he had led in the capture of Kaskaskia 
in 1778 and had returned to his home about 
1808, afforded similar relief. 

In the “Annals of Iowa,” an article by 
L. M. Grimes, upon the conquest of the 
Northwest territory, recites: 

“General Clark took up his residence in 
Clarksville, Ind., across from Louisville, near 
New Albany and Jeffersonville ... There he 
lived alone. About 1808 some friends came 
over to hunt. After they had left he fell in 
such a way that his leg was badly burned in 
the fireplace, necessitating amputation. He 
requested the drum corps march around the 
house during the amputation.” 

While there was no easing of pain, the 
distraction diverted attention, as is the case 
today by employment of the “sonatas.” 

Emory H. ENG LIsH 
Editor Associate 

Annals of Iowa 

Iowa State Dept. of History and Archives 

Des Moines, Iowa 
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Why do you see so many MERUURYs on 
the road today? Go round to your 
dealers...and drive one yourself / 


Ges and youll go tor the way it 
goes. farther on every gallon, too/ 
* HS Americas Nal Economy Car? 


Yh You go for the smooth, 
easy way It handles .. 
the quiet way It whispers 
along! Its a strong silent car! 


ree TT 





N° wonder owners say 
that Mercury is ‘‘hot’’ 
as the ‘‘Fourth of July’’! It’s 
better than ever in every way! 
Better in styling—with ‘‘Cus- 
tomized’’ interiors! Better 
in comfort — with ‘‘ Lounge 
Rest’’ seats! Better in per- 
formance — with ‘‘Hi-Power 
Compression’’ in that exclu- 


a 
C} 
x: mm 


a. 


sil 


sive Mercury 8-cylinder, V- 
type engine! Better to drive 
—easier to park! 

And so thrifty it won the 
Sweepstakes Prize in the 
Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
Economy Run! Stop by your 
dealer’s tomorrow. One ride 
will tell you it’s better than 
ever to owna Mercury today! 


MERCURY 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Go for a tide — and youll go for 
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Swift’s Home Economist, 
gives you 


HINTS ON COOKING 
VEAL CHOPS 





IT’S ECONOMICAL as well as deli- 
cious to stuff veal chops. Witha 
sharp paring knife, cut a deep, 
wide slit in the fat side of loin 
chops. Fill with your favorite 
bread or fruit dressing. Fasten 
with toothpicks or skewers. 





A 


TO FLOUR CHOPS QUICKLY, try this 
trick: Toss them, one at a time, 
in a paper bag in which you’ve 
placed flour and seasonings. For 
breaded chops, toss in sifted 
crumbs, dip in beaten egg, toss 
in sifted crumbs again. 

















BRAISING BRINGS OUT THE BEST iD 
veal chops: After chops are 
coated, brown them in hot fat. 
Add about 4% cup hot water 
(try such variations as apple o 
tomato juice, sour cream, % 
diluted mushroom or celery 
soup). Cover; cook slowly until 
tender—about 1 hour—on top 
of range or in mod. (350°F.) 
oven. Add more liquid sparingly, 
as needed. Hot stuffed olive 
make an interesting garnish. 
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For Your Information 


From The Periscope, April 24, 1950— 





) It can’t be officially admitted but the 
U.S. is trapped in South Korea. Its 
efforts to reform Syngman Rhee’s govern- 
ment and build a satisfactory anti-Com- 
munist bulwark have been a dismal flop. 
Yet the U.S. can’t get out without hand- 
ing the country to the Soviets. Any such 
retreat would have a disastrous, perhaps 
fatal, effect on anti-Red morale through- 
out Asia. So, unpleasant as the outlook is, 
the U.S. will have to hang on. 
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In this one small paragraph more than two months ago The 
Periscope tersely and accurately forecast and exactly ex- 
plained current U.S. operations in Korea. The warning 
published in the April 24 issue of Newsweex particularly 
exemplifies the manner in which The Periscope, in any 
given week, blueprints future important events. 


NEW DEPARTURE: Complete flexibility of NeEwswerex’s 
editorial format is responsible for a new department—“The 
Korean War’—which leads the magazine this week. Exam- 
ination of the hot war in all its phases begins on page 17 
with a general story illustrated with pictures and special 
NEwswEEK maps. Then follows a close-up of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
Rounding out the picture is the signed comment of Air 
Force specialist Gen. Carl Spaatz, who discusses the role 
air power will play in stemming the Red advance in South 
Korea. Also, Washington bureau chief Ernest K. Lindley 
describes the “overnight” formation of a worldwide alliance 
‘begun at the White House to stop Communist aggression. 


DON’T MISS: The locked-in-the-safe evidence that the 
Communist crossing of the 38th parallel in Korea may ‘ave 
been a second Pearl Harbor. Capitol Hill cores; oudent 
Sam Shaffer has turned up a story that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee doesn’t want to talk about. Item: Since 
the U.S. evacuated South Korea, only $200 worth of equip- 
ment has been sent there out of the $10,230,000 author- 
ized. Both Republican and Democratic members blew 
their political pates when they heard the true facts on 
bungled American intelligence (see page 26) . . . The 
blueprint of the industrial-mobilization plan already drawn 
up by the National Security Resources Boa'd for use if and 
when the shooting demands (see Business Trends, page 
59). The plan calls for the most complete controls ever 
imposed upon the people of the United States, including 
blanket freezes of prices, wages, and jobs. 


THE COVER: At the age of 70 Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
has once again become No. 1 man in a Far Eastern shooting 
war. He lost little time heading for the front to sniff battle 
smoke and stimulate morale along the faltering South 
Korean defenses. He had pledged 
to defend South Korea. President 
Truman gave him the opportunity 
to keep that pledge. And so, for a 
report on the role General Mac- 
Arthur has played in formulating 
American military strategy in Korea 
and for an estimate of his problem, 
see page 17 (photo by International). 
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As the businessman spoke, his eyes filled with tears, (Here Mr. Friendly offers him American Mutual’s 
“My poor wife has worn the same diamonds for years. _ tycoon insurance . . . a special service that’s 


with the same old diamonds, how can she snub reduced costly accidents, overhead and high premiums 
Her dearest friends at the women’s club?” for hundreds of businesses. With a chance to save 


up to 20% through dividends, too, the man is sold!) 
He sobbed, “As for me... my wants are few. 


I'd like to buy the Yanks, or possibly Peru .. . We saved him so much and he felt so grand 
But with costs going up like an eager balloon He bought himself 30 acres of land, 
And with accidents too .. . I can barely tycoon!” Which sounded quite modest until you knew 


That it covered Times Square and Sth Ave. too! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


. «the first American liability insurance company 
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The Periscope 


The Time Was Now 

U.S. intervention in Korea, Formosa, Indo-China, 
and the Philippines came barely in time to prevent a 
landslide of other parts of Asia into the Communist 
camp. Diplomatic reports indicate that up to then most 
of the critical areas had decided that the U.S. 
couldn’t be counted on for effective aid against the 
Reds and that it would be well to come to terms on any 
conditions Moscow might dictate. 


Out on the Korean Limb 

Military experts shudder when they look at the spot 
where the U.S. is making its first fighting stand against 
Communist aggression. Strategically, the distant Ko- 
rean peninsula couldn’t be worse—easily available to 
Russia by land, it’s approachable from U.S. bases only 
by tying up sea and, particularly, air transport that 
might any moment be desperately needed elsewhere. 


Why Didn’t We Know? 

The Red surprise attack revealed three main 
weaknesses in U.S. intelligence: (1) Adequate field 
reports weren't properly evaluated; (2) complex 
communications channels prevented what evaluations 
were made from reaching top officials fast enough; 
(3) Rear Admiral Hillenkoetter, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, didn’t show the “sales- 
manship” necessary to overcome these difficulties. 


Korea for Koreans Problem 

One of Washington’s secret fears last week: that 
some members of the Korean Republic government 
would go over to the Communists or be captured by 
them and forced to join in a “United” Korean demand 
that the U.S. and all other foreign powers get out and 
let Koreans run their own affairs. Several Republican 
officials disappeared in the first days of the war, but 
they've now been located and are standing firm. 


GOP Ammunition? 

The Republicans will have trouble making use of 
the Korea issue in their fall election campaigns. This 
is their voting record on Korean aid: On Jan. 19, when 
the House rejected the aid bill, the Republicans voted 
130 against, 21 for the bill. Rep. John Vorys of Ohio, 
who led the GOP opposition, dubbed it “Operation 
Rathole.” On Feb. 8, when the amended bill in- 
cluding aid to Formosa as well as to Korea passed, 
they voted 91 against, 42 in favor of the measure. 


Feud Over Sawyer 

A bitter fight is brewing in Administration circles 
over filling the vacant Under Secretaryship in the 
Commerce Department. Secretary Sawyer and _ his 
clique are backing Assistant Secretary Tom Davis for 
the job. Sawyer’s opponents, hoping to drive him from 
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the Cabinet, are pushing George Killion, head of 
American President Lines and former treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


You Never Can Tell 

When unapproachable Lilienthal quit as Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman, Democratic politicos 
urged Truman to promote Gordon Dean, an AEC 
Democrat they thought might be cooperative. But 
Truman named a Republican, Pike, as acting chair- 
man—and now GOPs spurn him (see page 30). 


The Human Truman 

Truman is quietly planning to set up a museum at 
Independence, Mo., where he'll send numerous gifts 
and mementoes as well as some state papers. 


Politics as Usual 

A New Hampshire groundswell is running against . 
veteran Senator Tobey, GOP maverick. With Tobey’s 
liberal record the issue, his young opponent, Wes 
Powell, now is conceded a 50-50 chance to capture 
the Republican primary on Sept. 12...The CIO is 
circulating in Ohio a 212-page speaker’s handbook on 
Senator Taft, lambasting every phase of his career. 


Back in Business 

Look for further moves by Trygve Lie to stress 
United Nations sponsorship of U.S. and all other 
military action against North Korea. The Secretary 
General tells intimates that the war—tragic as it is— 
has saved the UN. With world attention again focused 
on Lake Success and the strangling Russian boycott 
by-passed, Lie will postpone indefinitely any new 
effort to bring Red China into the UN. 


UN Sidelights 

One reason the U.S. acted so swiftly in laying the 
Korea crisis before the UN Security Council: Wash- 
ington figured the Soviets might want to join the session 
to block action but couldn’t move fast because of their 
cumbersome procedures for getting instructions from 
Moscow ... If the Korean fighting continues, the UN 
General Assembly meeting scheduled to begin in 
September may be called sooner. 


Unrest in Finland 

Watch for a change of government in Finland 
shortly. The tough-minded Finns don’t like Agrarian 
Premier Kekkonen’s softness toward Russia. Now that 
the Soviet-Finnish trade agreement is signed, opposi- 
tion party leaders are looking for a chance to oust him. 


Persistent Peace Rumor 

It sounds strange now, but some European diplo- 
mats insist that as late as mid-June there was serious 
talk in the Soviet Foreign Ministry about negotiating 
an understanding with the U. S. later this year. These 
sources say the Reds were confident that Truman and 
Stalin would meet—on a U. S. warship in Russian 
waters so Truman could stay “on American soil.” 


Crossroads for Tito 
Washington feels Yugoslavia had better soon adopt 
a more realistic foreign policy. More worried about 
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continuance of U.S. aid than invasion, the Yugoslavs 
say they can handle any satellite but want Western | 
help if Russia is involved. But U.S. officials point out 
that the Yugoslav vote against UN action in Korea 
soured Congress on more dollars for Tito. Incidentally, 
the main reason for the Yugoslav vote was Tito’s desire 
not to offend Mao Tse-tung of Red China. 


Foreign Notes 

The Soviets are busily swapping gold for U.S. dol- 
lars in Turkey. It’s guessed the Kremlin is stockpiling 
greenbacks for clandestine purchases of urgently 
needed American machinery and parts... Sir William 
Rootes, “the British Henry Ford,” will be named to 
head up Britain’s armament drive. 


Preparedness Moves 

Washington is seriously considering revival of volun- 
tary allocation of steel to meet presently expanding 
demands ... Elimination of remaining export controls 
is postponed; the whole operation is being rebuilt. 


Het Potatoes Again 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan is under heavy 
pressure to resume shipment of government price- 
support potatoes to commercial alcohol plants. There’s 
now a potentially serious shortage of this alcohol, im- 
portant in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. So far, 
Brannan is determined to dump the surplus spuds so 
as not to add transportation costs to the current 
$78,000,000 loss on the potato program. 


The Score on Taxes 

All predictions on tax legislation for this session are 
meaningless until the Korean situation is clarified. If 
the tide of battle turns quickly, there’s a chance for a 
new bill. But if the campaign looks lengthy, forget 
about any cut in excise taxes this year and start worry- 
ing about increased income taxes next year. 


Subsidy for Radio? 

Industry leaders now predict that big-money net- 
work radio will disappear within two years. They say 
television soon will capture the 10-20% “profit-margin” 
business and force widespread economies. As a 
desperate remedy, some executives already are sug- 
gesting that the government assume the cost of 
hooking in network affiliates for public-service-type 
broadcasts such as news, speeches, and serious music. 


Latest From Paris 

French fashion authorities declare that this fall 
women will adopt elaborate Edwardian hair-dos ex- 
tending down to the nape of the neck in contrast to 
the present ear-lobe-length close-cropped style ...A 
Parisian men’s tailor is promoting dinner jackets of 
matador red and royal blue. 


Miscellany 

Gloria Swanson is writing a book telling women 
over 40 how to be glamorous . . . Broadway star 
Ethel Waters will play the lead in a TV version of the 
radio comedy serial Beulah . . . David O. Selznick 
wants Arturo Toscanini to star in a feature film, 





Washington Trends 


>There will be no turning back from Korea. President 
Truman and his advisers ordered military intervention 
with their eyes wide open to the tremendous risks 
involved. They will be satisfied with nothing less than 
successful defense of South Korea’s independence. 


Truman hopes the war can be localized. He is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that it will be. He and his 
associates are making a show of conducting business as 
usual and deliberately treating the Korean affair as 
an isolated incident, not as the opening battle of 
another war. 


Plans to cope with a widening military crisis are being 
made behind the scenes, however. Precautionary dis- 
positions of armed forces already have been ordered. 


>The Administration will adopt new military programs 
and accelerate present ones whatever develops 
abroad. Even if warfare is confined to Korea, top 
officials believe these developments are certain: 


1—Higher U. S. defense spending. Faster procurement 
of weapons seems sure, but whether the armed forces 
will be increased in size depends on the developing 
military situation. 


2—A speedup of European rearmament. Washington 
hopes the Korean crisis will: persuade North Atlantic 
Treaty nations to redouble their defense efforts. The 
Administration will probably provide arms as fast as its 
allies can make efféctive-use of them. 


3—New economic aid to Formosa, aimed at making it 
a model of prosperity for the whole Far East. Since 
the island’s economy. is sound, this effort probably 
won't be very costly. 


PTruman will avoid putting the U.S. economy on 
even a partial emergency basis as long as possible. 
But succeeding crises are likely even if this one is 
quickly resolved. 


Major dislocations will be avoided as much as possible 
in providing additional manpower if it is needed. 
Technical specialists will be the first called, but a 
large-scale turnout of National Guard and Reserves 
will come only if absolutely necessary. Drafting will 
be resumed if the services fall below strength. 


New inflation dangers will be eyed closely. Sharply 
increased defense spending could shoot up prices. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 59. 
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Everybody profits by the profit system; 





everybody pays for government ownership 


1. In World War I, the U. S. government ran the 
railroads; government management was so inefficient 
that the roads lost $1,894,000 every day — $1,894,000 
that American taxpayers had to pay. 


In World War II the railroads managed themselves, 
under the American profit system. Spurred by the hope 
of profit, efficiency was so great that instead of costing 
the taxpayers $1,894,000 a day, the railroads paid taxes 
of $3,172,000 a day —a net gain to the taxpayers of 
$5,066,000 every day, due to the profit system. 


2. The Veteran’s Bureau, a government body, proc- 
esses life insurance policies and pays claims, as do 
privately-owned insurance companies. But the govern- 
ment has 1 employee for every 450 policies; a private 
company has 1 employee for every 1,762 policies. A 
government clerk handles 12 policy conversions a day; 
standard in private companies is 32 a day. The govern- 
ment averages 80 days to pay a death claim; private 
companies pay most death claims in 15 days. 


In Italy, under Mussolini’s much-touted “efficiency” 
of government controls, the standard of living of the 





people went down. Statistics are impossible to find or 
trust, but people who have visited Russia say the work- 
ing man lived better under the czars than under today’s 
complete government ownership and control. The 
English working man thought he would be in clover 
when he traded his freedom for “security”; all he got 
was “‘austerity”—a new word for hardship and hunger. 


Controls are always less efficient than the profit-and- 
loss system, always more costly to the public. Who is 
it, then, who wants them? Who are the people who 
promote them? Who? 
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Touring Ted and family said: “It’s time for our vaca- 
tion. We’ve packed the car, we’re on the road, we’re 
off to see our nation! We plan to fill each day with 
thrills, but what we'll like the best is staying at the 
Statler—where you really are a guest! 



































2 “They’ve got some special services that tourists really 

e cheer, like Statler’s friendly ‘Service Aide,’ who'll 
serve you while you’re here. She’ll point out points of 
interest—where to go, and what to do—or help you 
plan a happy day at ball park, beach, or zoo. 





3 “From fixing babies’ formulas to cooking adult dishes, 

e the chefs at Statler have no peers; each meal is just 
delicious! They’ve special children’s menus, special 
plates and silver, too, and, thrill of thrills for any child, 
balloons when they are through! 
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“The Statler sends a bow] of fruit as gift for little guests. 

4, And Statler’s famous beds (or cribs) insure them all- 

night rests. If touring parents want to leave to dance, 

or stroll around, they get a Statler sitter who'll keep 
children safe and sound.” 








HOTEL STATLER 





And when at last it’s time to go, our happy touring 
bunch is overjoyed to find that Mom has ordered a 


5. 


box lunch. The “Service Aide” has maps they need to 


plan their trip that day. And Touring Ted cries: 
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*‘Tourists—the Statler’s where to stay! 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «¢ PITTSBURGH 
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THE STRATEGIC FRONT: 


THE KOREAN WAR 
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Uncle Sam Takes Role as World Cop 


Never before had the United States 
risked so much in defense of freedom. 
Never had the American people seemed 
so firmly united in their approval of an 
audacious national policy. Never had the 
nation’s prestige risen so high in the part 
of the world stiil free to admire coura- 
geous knight errantry. 

When, on June 30, President Harry S. 
Truman ordered American ground troops 
into South Korea, thus committing the 
United States irrevocably to the mission 
of delivering this Far Eastern Republic 
from Communist forces bent on its con- 
quest, he spoke .from the heart of his 
country and, indeed, of the free world. 

He spoke not only as Commander-in- 
Chief of American armed forces but as 
World Chief of Police by virtue of a 
mandate from the United Nations to act 
on its behalf against international bandit- 
ry. Gen. Douglas MacArthur became his 
deputy at the scene of the crime. 

Three days earlier, on Tuesday, June 
27, Mr. Truman had ordered the United 
States Air Force and Navy to proceed to 
the relief of South Korean troops, already 
in retreat before the onslaught of Rus- 
sian-supported invaders from North 
Korea. But up to the point where Ameri- 
can men dug into the soil of the Korean 
Peninsula, the point of no return had not 
been passed. Once foot soldiers had been 
committed, there could be no turning 
back save in defeat, as at Bataan. 

The Danger: While the President 
and his associates were careful to call the 
venture a police operation, not a war, 
and to make it as easy as possible for the 
Kremlin to disown the North Korean in- 
vaders now or later, they well knew that 
they were braving grave hazards. 

The Russians, for their part, declined 
an invitation from the United States to 
call off the North Koreans but refrained 
from direct participation in the attack. 
Planes bearing U.S.S.R. markings showed 
up on the front but no Russian soldiers. It 
appeared that the Russians, not yet ready 
to precipitate a world war, meant to 
leave the fighting to their satellites, who, 
in the initial stages of the fighting, were 
doing well on their own. 

But the Russians might reinforce the 
North Koreans from M1. \: ia and Si- 


beria, where their military resources 
were almost certainly superior to those 
at MacArthur's disposal in Japan. The 
U.S.S.R. also might use the Korean of- 
fensive as a feint and then mount a real 
attack at any one of a dozen other 
points—Formosa, Indo-China, Berlin, 
Yugoslavia, or Iran, for example. 

But these were the calculated risks. 
Against them stood the virtual certainty 
that for the United States and the United 
Nations to permit the Truman line of 
defense against Communist aggression to 
be pierced without a fight would amount 
to an announcement to the world—par- 
ticularly the part of the world still no 
man’s land between Western Democracy 
and Russian Communism—that there 
could be no security tomorrow outside 
the Russian sphere. 


The chain of events that followed 
Munich would have followed such a de- 
fault inevitably—or so Mr. Truman and 
his advisers reasoned—and they were 
willing to risk the unknown to avoid the 
world war known to hang at the end 
of that chain. 


THE FIGHTING FRONT: 


GI’s Take Up Challenge 


The old Korean proverb about “filling 
out a prescription after the sick man’s 
friends have put on mourning clothes” 
was as appropriate last week as it had 
been for the 42 centuries of Korean his- 
tory. Throughout the first week of the 
Korean war, the West filled out one pre- 
scription after another in the desperate 
hope of saving the sick man. 

No prescription could come in time 
to save Seoul, the capital of the Taehan 
Min’guk (Republic of Korea). For at 
9:30 a.m. local time on June 27, only two 
days after the invasion of South Korea 
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President Truman lays down a line to the Reds 
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was launched by the Choson Inmin’guk ° 


(Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea), 100 Northern tanks, including Rus- 
sian-made T-34 mediums and T-70 lights, 
began rolling into Seoul. Already the 
sprawling metropolis of 1,141,766 people 
was in chaos. Grab law ruled. Ev- 
erything movable from jeeps to cigar- 
ettes was “borrowed.” 

As soon as the Communists took over, 
the inhabitants, for their own safety, 
festooned their homes and shops with 
sloppily painted banners reading “Wel- 
come, liberators.” But the people did not 
line the Bong Chung, Seoul’s Broadway, 
to greet the invaders. Instead, they 
locked themselves in their thatch- and 
tile-roofed houses and boarded up 
their businesses. 

Flight: To save the sick man of South 
Korea, the doctors prescribed a defense 
of the Han River (The River), a muddy, 
400-yard-wide barrier just south of Seoul. 
Even though the city itself at this time 
was only thinly held by the invaders, the 
South Koreans blew up a main Han River 
bridge at 2:30 a.m. on June 28. They 
thereby killed hundreds of their own 
soldiers, who were fleeing across the 
bridge, and cut off the best line of retreat. 

To help the Southerners hold the Han, 
the United States Air Force and Navy 
roared into action that day on President 
Truman’s order. Rocket-firing F-80 
Shooting Stars based at Itazuke and 
elsewhere in Japan, B-29 Superfortresses 


An American C-54 is strafed, and burns on a South Korean field. 


normally based far away on Guam, and 
other American planes strafed and 
bombed Northern-captured airfields, rail- 
road yards, bridges, and tanks, and 
fought dogfights in the skies with Rus- 
sian-made Yaks. Weary Korean refugees, 
clogging the muddy roads leading south 
from Seoul, clapped, cheered, and 
shouted “Hello! Hello!” The American 
Fleet, led by the anti-aircraft cruiser 
Juneau, shelled the Northerners’ beach- 
heads, also south of the 38th parallel. 


Acme 


Cat napping: Exhausted American military advisers rest near Korean front 
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But although the Air Force flew as 
many as 183 sorties through the murky 
Korean skies, airpower and seapower 
alone could not hold the Han River line. 
What was needed was ground power-— 
equipment, soldiers, and morale. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's flying trip to Korea 
on June 29, although intended partly 
to “build morale,” could not do the job 
by itself. For the Southern soldiers 
dropped whatever heavy equipment they 
had and ran whenever they saw a North- 
ern tank. 

Under. the cover of the pre-dawn 
darkness of June 30, the Han River line 
was pierced. The Northerners pushed 
tank spearheads across on barges. Later 
they threw up wooden bridges to replace 
the blown-up steel structures and fanned 
out to the south. They swept into the 
seaport of Inchon, where an American 
commodore had landed in 1882 to force 
the then-emperor of the then-Hermit 
Kingdom to open up Korea. 

The Northerners also overran local 
country towns, despite their carved posts 
which traditionally guard against the 
entry of evil spirits from the north, east. 
south, west, or center. Through the piney 
woods, which supposedly symbolize eter- 
nal existence for Koreans, and through 
paddy-lined roads, which could easily 
have been defended by mine fields, the 
invaders swept almost without opposition. 

Support: “You can mend with a 
trowel today what it will take a spade to 
mend tomorrow,” says another Korean 
proverb. But it was too late to use a 
trowel. A spade was needed—American 
ground troops themselves, supplemented 
by air bombardment and naval blockade 
above, as wellas below, the 38th parallel. 
Upon President Truman’s new order to 
this effect on June 30, one battalion 

(about 1,000 men) of the 24th Infantry 
Division, which had fought from Hollan- 
dia through Leyte to Corregidor against 
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the Japanese in 1944-45, was flown 
across from Japan to Pusan, Korea’s sec- 
ond biggest city (population 400,156). 

Following this airborne vanguard was 
an entire division, rushing by sea the 120 
miles across Tsushima Strait, where just 
45 years ago Admiral Togo had sunk the 
Czarist Russian fleet in an earlier war to 
control Korea. The 24th Division’s com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, who 
led the 44th Division from Alsace to 
Austria during the second world war and 
had been a postwar military governor of 
Southern Korea, was appointed the 
American field commander in Korea in 
place of Brig. Gen. John H. Church, 
who had headed the American 
military mission there. 

The airborne American battalion 
was cheered riotously at Pusan. It 
was raced 162 miles by train to the 
textile-making city of Taejon, which 
was the Southern refugee capital 
until President Syngman Rhee quit 
it for a secret destination. As a 
Southern army band boomed out 
martial music, the GI battalion 
piled into trucks and thundered 
northward to wherever the enemy 
might be. 

But where the front was, was 
the big question. It was somewhere 
south of the Han River and some- 
where north of the Kum River, 
protecting Taejon. Yet the situation 
was so fluid and the battle so con- 
fused that the 290-man American 
field headquarters, which had 
been stationed at Suwon between 
Seoul and Taejon, had fled all 
through one night to Taejon. Only 
when dawn broke the next day 
was it discovered that Suwon itself 
and its airport were still in the 
hands of Southern Korea forces. 

By the week end, the American 
GI was the last and best hope of 
stopping the invader. Although the 
Air Force (with Australian sup- 
port) had shot down at least eighteen 
enemy planes and had lost twelve 
itself, its operations were so hin- 
dered by heavy rains that it had to 
use radar to try to hit the makeshift 
Han River bridges, and its claim to 
have “accurately” bombed tanks 
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Divisions, totaling perhaps 60,000 men, 
with only limited armor to oppose the 
oncoming Red tanks. 

Whether or not enough GI's could be 
spared from Japan to turn back the Red 
tide was for the future to tell. “You can- 
not expect to lift a heavy stone,” moral- 
izes a Korean proverb, “without getting 
red in the face.” 


Kilroy Korea-bound 


American GI’s being air-ferried to 
Korea last week boasted that they for 
once had outpaced Kilroy, the “I was 






THE KOREAN WAR 
FROM KOREA: 


Aerial Shot in the Arm 


Harry K. Kern, Newsweex’s Foreign 
Editor, reported on July 3 from Pusan, 
Korea: 


What happens to Korea still depends 
on what “Old Uncle Joe does up there,” 
as they put it in Korea. However, a quick 
air swing around American combat bases 
here and in Southern Japan shows that so 
far we are getting there first with the 
most. Supplies and men are pouring 
through South Korean ports and 
moving toward the front on rail- 
ways which are now under United 
States supervision. 

The sudden collapse of the South 
Korean army shook the people 
here. Now the unexpected speed 
and extent of United States aid has 
restored confidence in a naturally 
resilient people. 

Women in curious high-waisted 
white costumes, which covered 
their unmistakable pregnancy, 
walked in great numbers along 
dusty, bumpy roads and teeming 
streets that looked like an untidy 
ramshackle version of Japan. Equal- 
ly large numbers of men slumbered 
under bridges and under any shel- 
ter from the blazing sun. Both sexes 
labored in paddies that stretch 
interminably between their green- 
brown hills. It must also be record- 
ed that the Koreans rallied 
remarkably to help build American 
installations and perform heavy la- 
bor while they voluntarily rounded 
up an extraordinary collection of 
jalopies for the use of the trans- 
port-short Americans. 

Disasters still undreamed of may 
yet overwhelm the United States 
in Korea. But if our gamble suc- 
ceeds, the chief factor will prob- 
ably be the speed of the American 
buildup. If it had been littler and 
later, the Russians might have been 
more tempted to throw in major 
forces. As it is, the Americans have 
once again exhibited the organiza- 
tional skill that won Soviet respect 











with B-29s was taken seriously only 
by itself. In addition, the invaders 
how were being supported by air- 
craft ominously bearing the Russian red 
star insignia. Although combined Ameri- 
can and British Fleet units sank five 
Northern motor torpedo boats off the 
eastern coast on July 2, the Northerners’ 
main push was being made inland, out- 
side the range of the warships’ guns. 

_ All General MacArthur had at his 
immediate disposal in the form of combat 
troops were four Occupation divisions in 
Japan: the horseless First Cavalry Divi- 
sion and the 7th, 24th, and 25th Infantry 
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The East vs. the West: The twain shall meet 


here” soldier of the second world war. 
They scribbled this jingle on their bar- 
racks wall at a Japanese airfield: 


Clap your hands and jump for joy, 
You were here before Kilroy. 


But they boasted too soon. Beneath 
this couplet was quickly scrawled: 


Sorry to have spoiled your joke. 
I was here but my pencil broke. 
—Kilroy. 


during the Berlin airlift. 

Especially efficient has been the 
contribution of the Fifth Air Force 
under Maj. Gen. Earl E. Partridge, its 
tall, soft-spoken commander. From all 
over the Far East Command planes sped 
to reinforce the Fifth. Administrative 
officers suddenly found themselves 
piloting transports. 

Airfields of Southern Japan which 
were bearing the brunt of the operation 
made this correspondent feel as if he were 
waking from a long dream and finding 
himself back at old Eighth Air Force 
bases in Britain in 1942. Many faces, in 
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fact, looked vaguely familiar although 
older. A surprising number were veter- 
ans of the Berlin airlift. 

The atmosphere in the depressing 
wooden operations buildings was one of 


war. For the entire first week the Air 
Force did all the fighting. Messages 
came crackling over the control tower 
telling of pilots out of gas, of wings shot 
away, of planes down in the sea, of men 
wounded. In one case a young jet pilot 
was wounded in the head and practically 
blinded from blood flowing in his eyes. 
His two wing men flying on each side of 
him miraculously “talked” him into a 
perfect landing. 

The news of the Korean attack 
brought a sudden upsurge of morale. 
Officers ready to return to the United 
States asked cancelation of their trans- 
fers. When volunteers were requested 
for extrahazardous duties, 99 per cent 
responded. There was a general feeling 
of relief when we called the Russian 
bluff, combined with the bewilderment 
that we should be fighting a war in Korea. 

Hour by hour from crowded bases, 
fighter sweeps go out and some don't 
come back. But the workhorses of the Air 
Force are the transports, and many a 
bomber pilot has found himself flying 
ancient C-47s. The work of the trans- 
ports was perhaps the most single deci- 
sive factor in the speed of the buildup. 
Most material was moved by sea, of 
course. One of the most heartening sights 
of my trip was looking down at the Sea of 
Japan from a transport and glimpsing a 
line of landing craft escorted by war- 
ships—all headed for Korea. But it was 
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the air transports which delivered the 
needed supplies within a matter of hours 
after they were requested. You were 
building an airstrip in Korea and you 
needed wire mesh. The transports ap- 
peared with it the next day. 

And so on. In fact it might be said that 
the great achievement of the transports 
in this conflict was to make certain that 
the Kingdom would not be lost for lack 
of a nail. 


THE COMMANDER: 


MacArthur in Action 


Harry F. Kern, Newsweex Senior Ed- 
itor for Foreign Affairs, cables from Tokyo: 


Rainbow Division commander in the first 
world war, Army Chief of Staff under Presi- 
dents Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Field Marshal of the Philippine 
Republic, Commander-in-Chief of the South- 
west Pacific, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. 


This record reads like a page of his- 
tory, with enough honor and enough war 
for any single man. Yet last week General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur (see 
cover), again at the front lines and 
under enemy fire, sgain had a rendez- 
vous with destiny. For the first time 
since 1945, American troops went into 
battle, with consequences which no man 
could foresee, under the same man who 
ended the last war by accepting the 
Japanese surrender. 

The Communists, who have a sense of 
irony if not much sense of humor, had 
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At the front: MacArthur (with corncob pipe) is greeted by General Church _ hills for 23 miles to within a mile of the 


struck at a spot which MacArthur was 
pledged to defend. The decision to re- 
deem this pledge didn't rest with 
MacArthur. It rested with his com- 
mander-in-chief, a man whom MacArthur 
had never met. But President Truman 
honored the pledge. In view of the pos- 
sibility that the real Russian blow might 
fall elsewhere, the Truman commitment 
may have been bad military strategy. 
But it kept what MacArthur likes to call 
“the soldier’s faith.” If Korea was to be 
saved, it would be almost alone by Am- 
erican power. 

Danger: It was against this dramati- 
cally somber background that MacArthur 
decided to make a hazardous trip to 
Korea. A steady rain poured down at 
Haneda Airport in the early dawn of 
June 29 as the general climbed into his 
unarmed personal C-54 Bataan. With 
him were four news-agency correspond- 
ents and top SCAP generals. At the 
plane’s door stood Maj. Tony Storv, 
MacArthur's personal pilot. He virtually 
forbade the flight. He knew their de-ti- 
nation, Suwon airstrip, by then nick- 
named “Yak Avenue,” was under sporad- 
ic attack, and he didn’t even know if he 
would have fighter cover. Besides, the 
weather was atrocious. But MacArthur 
overruled him with a blunt “We go!” 

Although Story ordered seat belts 
fastened until 10,000 feet, at less than 
1,000 MacArthur emerged from his pri- 
vate compartment, with double facing 
sofas, and began pacing the gray-green 
aisle carpet. The correspondents noticed 
his old uniform had been mended (on 
the way back they saw that he had tom 
the seat of his trousers). Occasionally 
MacArthur spoke a few words but mostly 
maintained silence. At 4,000 feet he re- 
turned to his private compartment, rum- 
maged in a bag, and pulled out his 
famous corncob pipe. He remarked that 
Tokyo was too civilized for him to smoke 
that pipe there; people would think he 
was a hick. Later he dictated battle or- 
ders, made his decision to bomb the 
northern airfields, and then calmly dozed. 

And More Danger: Five hours later 
the Bataan, after sighting a Yak over- 
head, made a perfect landing on a lonely 
strip of concrete in Korea’s paddy fields. 
American Ambassador John J. Muccio 
and the Southern Korean President 
Syngman Rhee rushed to greet Mac- 
Arthur and piled him into an old Mer- 
cury. The little cavalcade drove along 
dirt roads to the makeshift headquarters 
of the American advanced echelon then 
commanded by Brig. Gen. John 

Church. Over tables in a bare building, 

MacArthur conferred with Rhee, Muccio, 

and Church for an hour and a quarter. 

Rhee querulously complained about the 

inadequacy of American aid. 

Skipping lunch, MacArthur then sped 
off through flat paddies and scrubby 
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Han River to inspect Korean troops from 
atop the hilly outskirts of Seoul. A rail- 
way bridge, not yet blown up, was vis- 
ible. Five minutes later it went up with a 
roar. Machine guns muttered in the dis- 
tance. At various times Yaks dueled with 
American jets overhead. The Koreans 
still seemed full of fight but badly dis- 
organized. The roads were full of strag- 
glers. The party returned to Suwon for a 
further conference, and then to the air- 
strip, already damaged by a bomb hit. 

As MacArthur arrived, the Bataan 
glided in with perfect timing. At the 
door stood Story, shouting: “Hurry, 
hurry.” The plane’s propellers were still 
revolving. It took off immediately. Mac- 
Arthur kept to his private compartment 
during most of the return trip. As he 
landed in the Tokyo rain, he was no 
more than normally weary. The next day 
he was at his desk at the usual time. 

Strategist: As the Korean civil war 
quickly turned into an American struggle 
to liberate South Korea, MacArthur con- 
tinued an even tenor of long-established 
habits. He spent a somewhat longer time 
in the office than usual but nearly always 
managed to return to his embassy home 
in time to listen to the 3 p.m. news. 

He was assuming a tremendous stra- 
tegic liability, but assuming it in con- 
junction with Washington. Unlike during 
the last war, the MacArthur headquarters 
didn’t feel it was at the end of the line. 
The decisions were closely coordinated 
with Washington’s. Over a sometimes 
fading transpacific telephone, Mac- 
Arthur’s somewhat high-pitched voice 
mingled with President Truman’s nasal 
twang. On the whole, complete agree- 
ment seemed to prevail. 

In fact, actions were now being taken 
in Washington in accord with MacArthur’s 
ideas of strategy: Soviet power always 
should be resisted wherever encountered. 
The Western Allies should not yield any- 
where, because appeasement, like black- 
mail, is the road to destruction. When 
the Communists attack, they naturallv 
have the initiative, but they also weaken 
with each reversal. Furthermore, with 
war now so destructive, the masses e.'rry- 
where are, to say the least, reluctant to 
enter a total conflict. Even in the Soviet 
Union, this is a powerful deterrent against 
a third world war. It is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the general also feels that 
Soviet action in Korea represents a nor- 
mal development of cold-war tactics and 
doesn’t indicate that Moscow is ready to 
start a third world war. 

MacArthur’s responsibilities in Korea 
temporarily overshadowed what might 
be a greater responsibility—Japan. Comp- 
ton Pakenham, chief of NrwsweEex’s 
Tokyo bureau, gives the following esti- 
mate on MacArthur's influence: 

“MacArthur has become more remote 
to the Japanese masses than Emperor 
Hirohito—who usually takes the initia- 
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tive in calling on the general for 45 “It is as a symbol that MacArthur 


minutes about twice a year, wearing has been the greatest 


success. 


The 


frock coat and striped trousers. In the Japanese have behaved with their usual 
early days of the Occupation, nearly _ restraint and discipline and would have 
every Japanese inserted into his conver- done so if SCAP had been Little Orphan 
sation the phrase: “We respect General Annie. But the whole Occupation was 
MacArthur. One Japanese once re- strengthened by MacArthur's prestige. 


marked: “General MacArthur made our “The Japanese 


undoubtedly 


have 


emperor a symbol, and we have returned _ taken the general's presence as a token of 
the compliment.’ 


Culver 


..- wading ashore on Leyte as liberator of the Philippine Republic 
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MacArthur album: Captain... chief of staff (with Major Eisenhower) ... 


the importance of American commitments 
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HATEVER the future may hold, 

the way in which the President 
has responded to the Communist chal- 
lenge in Korea has drawn together 
and immensely strengthened the free 
world. Almost overnight a global de- 
fensive alliance against Communist 
aggression has sprung into a It 
embraces not only Britain 
and the older common- 
wealths, all the Atlantic Pact 
nations, all the Latin Ameri- 
can states, Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran, and the Philip- 
pines, but Thailand, Paki- 
stan, and India. At this 
writing, the principal strag- 
glers are Egypt and the 
other Arab states. 

Only a few of these 
nations have actually offered armed 
forces to assist South Korea. However, 
every nation which has accepted or 
endorsed the United Nations Security 
Council’s call for military sanctions 
stands committed to the use of force 
against an aggressor. 


HE commitment is inherent, of 
"Tim in membership in the 
United Nations. But as the experience 
of the old League of Nations showed, 
there is a wide gap between theory 
and practice in collective action 
against aggression. This is the first 
time the United Nations—or any other 
international organization—has met 
squarely its supreme obligation to use 
arms against an aggressor. The UN not 
only has been saved, it has been made 
a much more important instrument. 

Mr. Truman must be credited not 
only with inspiring courage and deci- 
sion but with farsighted judgment 
in acting through the United Nations. 
The top command of the State De- 
partment and our representatives at 
the United Nations moved with speed 
and sure-handed skill. The compe- 
tence of their performance evoked 
many compliments among professional 
diplomats of other nations in Wash- 
ington. And of course, the Soviet 
Union lent a hand by staying away 
from the UN Council. Had it attended, 
its veto might have caused many 
legal complications. 

The nations of the free world could 
not, however, be pressed or cajoled 
into line. They responded freely and, 








Rebirth of the UN, Thanks to Truman 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


in most cases, quickly. This is very 
encouraging. 

It will not be easy for any of the 
nations which have taken this decisive 
first step to back away—even assuming 
they should want to—if the crisis 
mounts or spreads. Having made this 
good start, our own government must 

, be careful to continue to act 
through the United Nations 
or in such a way as to carry 
with it the nations which 
have lined up with us now. 
It should do its best to avoid 
unilateral actions which cau- 
tious, faltering, or legalistic 
leaders of other free nations 
might construe as provoca- 
tive or unauthorized. 

If this crisis can be sur- 
mounted without general war, it seems 
likely that the free world will be in a 
still stronger position to meet the next 
one. Every nation, large and small, has 
been shown that the United States 
will reply with force when clear-cut 
aggression occurs. This is very impor- 
tant, even if the Korean ‘war drags on 
and does not end decisively in our 
favor or even if it should become 
necessary for us to withdraw. The 
trend toward “neutralism” in many 
countries has been checked and per- 
haps finally quashed. Our action in 
Korea has reassured every member of 
the Atlantic Pact and such exposed 
front-line nations as Iran, Turkey, 
and Greece. 


HE imperative necessity of speed- 
Ting up the rearmament of the non- 
Soviet world has been shown. This is a 
lesson which needed to be learned in 
Washington—and by American tax- 
payers—as well as in most of the capi- 
tals of Western Europe and some in 
Asia. Our own rearmament certainly 
will be accelerated—another step 
which will further strengthen our 
leadership in the next crisis if this 
one should pass. 

From a military viewpoint, the Ko- 
rean challenge is awkward. There is a 
rigid limit to the forces we can afford 
to tie up there. For the purpose of 
rallying the free world, however, the 
Kremlin could not have chosen a bet- 
ter spot and the American Govern- 
ment could hardly have moved more 
wisely and surely. 
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to Japan. Now with the Korean trouble, 
he seems to the Japanese like double 
insurance that the United States will 
never abandon them to the Communists.” 


Significance-—— 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, and Harry F. Kern, 
Newsweek Senior Editor for Foreign 
Affairs, report from Washington an‘ 
Tokyo respectively on the significance of 
the Korean war: 


Washington: The United States and 
the Soviet Union appeared last week to 
have mutually agreed to ignore each 
other as participants in the Korean strug- 
gle. The United States attributed the 
attack to the North Koreans and to Com- 
munism in general. The Russians almost 
politely returned the compliment by 
blaming the South Koreans and “those 
who stand behind them.” 

This “after-you-Alphonse” policy was 
initiated by President Truman himself. 
Secretaries Acheson and Johnson were 
ordered to leave all avenues open to the 
Soviets in case they should want to dis- 
associate themselves from Korea. The 
Voice of America was told to eliminate all 
reference to Russia from its Korean news. 

Surprisingly the Russians took up Pres- 
ident Truman’s cue and replied in kind. 
The Soviet note refusing to restrain the 
North Koreans was, by Soviet standards. 
remarkably moderate. During the week 
the Soviet air waves which normally 
thunder with anti-American vituperation 
were eerily silent. Korea was hardly 
mentioned. In Eastern Germany, Soviet 
officers squelched resolutions sponsored 
by overenthusiastic German comrades 
calling for Soviet intervention on behalf 
of the North Koreans. Thus, while Amer- 
ican troops were battling Soviet-made 
tanks and Soviet-trained soldiers, a make- 
believe armistice was called between 
the two real protagonists. 

The question troubling Washington 
was: Will this make-believe last? 

A series of alarmist messages flooded 
Washington during the week, reporting 
Soviet and satellite military moves in the 
Balkans and in the Black Sea and Iran 
areas. None of them was confirmed. 
Most of them were attributed to an over- 
zealous Central Intelligence Agency. 
which may have been anxious to keep 
the record straight in case of further 
Communist surprises. In any case, no 
wholesale evacuation of Americans from 
Europe, such as was planned at the 
height of the Berlin blockade in 1948, 
was contemplated for the present. 

Washington was acting on the assump- 
tion that Russia’s future course would be 
shaped by military developments in 
Korea. If American armed forces were 
able to liquidate the affair promptly, the 
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Soviets might be willing to write off the 
entire incident. If, however, the Korean 
war bogged down to a long drawn-out 
fight, the Russians might have to face 
the choice which confronted the United 
States at the beginning of the conflict: 
either to lose their standing as a protector 
of “people’s republics” everywhere or to 
engage their own forces in war. 

Tekye: Tokyo was in nearly unani- 
mous agreement with Washington that 
the United States had to meet the Ko- 
rean test by fighting, and that abandon- 
ment of Korea would cause Moscow to 
take actions elsewhere that might pre- 
cipitate a world war. Thus the initial 
shock of the Korean invasion was suc- 
ceeded by emotional confidence that 
United States entry into the conflict 
would insure a speedy end. 

But under the surface there was con- 
siderable soul-searching. Should the 
United States have adopted the cautious 
course of intervening with a token Air 
Force and then pulling out of Korea and 
prepared to defend more important 
areas? Was the United States falling into 
a Soviet trap? The soul-searching raised 
these nightmarish possibilities: 

1—The United States was committed 
to a militarily hazardous campaign at the 
time and on the ground of the enemy’s 
choosing. There was no assurance that 
American ground troops would be able to 
turn the tide against the North Korean 
Army or other Russian-trained - Asiatic 
troops. The Northern Army already had 
shown considerable skill. Russian-made 
tanks were formidable. The Northern Air 
Force made an excellent showing, with 
Yaks proving extremely maneuverable. 

But did the United States have suffi- 
cient forces to counter a large-scale So- 
viet intervention, disguised or otherwise? 
It seemed probable that the Soviets 
could conquer Korea if they wanted—or 
dared—to commit sufficient forces. 

2—The Soviets could strike more vital 
areas after they had forced the United 
States to tie up major forces in Korea. 
For example, an airborne attack could 
overwhelm Formosa while the American 
air and land power was committed in 
Korea and Allied sea power was unable 
to intervene. 

3—The real object of Soviet strategy 
could be Japan, which potentially is the 
No. | power in Asia. The Japanese police 
probably are still not strong enough to 
handle a determined Communist uprising. 
If the country was denuded of United 
States troops, a Red putsch might succeed. 

The prospects for the Kremlin’s cap- 
italizing on the Korean war were so 
dazzling that it was hard for the strate- 
gist to believe that Korea wasn’t a part 
of a bigger game. Taking advantage of 
these prospects still didn’t commit Russia 
to a war with the United States, as Korea 
demonstrated. Instead, it left the United 
States faced with vast uncertainties. 
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Why We Face a Tough Fight in Korea 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


ILITARY action so.far in Korea is 
M reminiscent of the early days of 
the North African campaign. Our 
troops landed at Casablanca, Oran, 
and Algiers. With meager air support 
they moved forward rapidly with a 
minimum of interference. German air 
efforts from outlying bases in Sicily, 
Pantelleria, and Italy were 
ineffective in preventing 
movement of our troops and 
the build-up of our supplies. 

Similarly, the North Ko- 
rean Army, supported by a 
meager air force, has ra- 
pidly overrun poorly armed 
South Korean forces in 
spite of air support given 
the defenders from airfields 
in Southern Japan. 

German resistance stiffened and 
became effective in North Africa only 
after German ground and air forces 
were firmly established. Thereafter 
our advance was halted. It then be- 
came a problem of logistics and con- 
trol of the air. Fortunately, we poured 
more airplanes, men, and munitions 
into action than the Germans. Had 
the reverse been true, we would have 
been defeated. 


P TO now, tactical airplanes sup- 
U porting the South Koreans have 
been operating from remote bases. 
Most of their fuel is used up traveling 
to and from targets, leaving little time 
for combat operations. 

As a result, the well-equipped 
North Korean forces can move at 
night and for much of the day secure 
from air attacks. This situation will 
exist until airfields are secured in 
South Korea relatively close to the 
troops to be supported. The tactical 
air units then will be in position to 
move quickly into action against tar- 
gets designated by the ground com- 
mander. They also will be able to 
provide the aerial photographs essen- 
tial for military operations and to 
maintain continuous surveillance of 
enemy movements. The close liaison 
required for an efficient ground-air 
team is only obtained when the air 
units are reasonably close to the troops 
they are supporting. 

The strategic bombing of military 
installations, depots, rail lines, etc., in 
North Korea is important, particularly 
attacks against airfields, which have 
the immediate effect of minimizing 
the enemy's air operations. But this 


action alone could not stop the en- 
emy’s progress into South Korea. Un- 
less the invading forces meet with 
resistance on the ground they can 
consetve their ammunition and sup- 
plies. Until they are forced to expend 
ammunition in ground fighting, they 
remain relatively independent of out- 
lying depots. 

Even after a firm base has 
been established and the 
invading forces meet deter- 
mined resistance, there is 
still the problem of supply 
of men, airplanes, and mu- 
nitions. If the North Korean 
forces are forced to rely 
upon their own resources, 
ea Cthe price we will have to 
Same pay in men and matériel 
will probably not be exorbitant. If, 
however, tanks, airplanes, pilots, and 
abundant military supplies are fur- 
nished to the North Korean forces by 
outside allies, the fighting will be 
long and drawn out. 

There are two unknown factors in 
this situation: First, whether or not 
we can move our ground forces with 
sufficient rapidity to secure a foothold 
in South Korea. Second, to what ex- 
tent Russia will commit its military 
resources in Manchuria, which are 
superior to those we have in the Far 
East. There is just a chance that North 
Korea, operating under Moscow di- 
rections, may be told to withdraw. 
Failing this, however, we must be 
prepared for a long campaign. 


HE terrain of South Korea and the 

weather conditions will greatly 
hamper air and ground activities. 
They will make the task of dislodging 
the North Koreans a difficult military 
operation. It probably will require an 
increase of our air and ground strength 
in the Far East. To commit such forces 
and still be prepared to meet our com- 
mitments in other parts of. the world 
we must increase substantially the 
strength of our armed forces and our 
munitions output. 

For some time it has been obvious 
that our armed forces, while high in 
quality, were short of the quantity 
needed to perform their function of 
securing far-flung lines of defense 
against aggressive Communism. The 
Korean outbreak has now dramatized 
the obvious. We must start making 
the sacrifices our national mission 
requires of us. 
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Truman’s Stand Electrifies Nation 


A clean wind moved across the nation 
last week. Tired of murky defeats, incon- 
clusive victories, and faulty diplomatic 
footwork, Americans were revived by Har- 
ry S. Truman’s immediate counterpunch 
,against the Communists in East Asia. 

The Korean crisis presented a clear-cut 
issue which they could understand, and 
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last week, “has untied a thousand knots.” 
>In Salt Lake City’s sacrosanct Alta Club, 
where the President is regularly hung, 
drawn, and quartered in absentia, not a 
voice was raised against him. “He’s either 
smarter than I thought, or he’s getting 
damn good advice,” said a foundry exec- 
utive. This praise was echoed at a filling 
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Soaring Navy enlistments in Boston were a gauge of the national reaction 


the President had met it with a clear-cut 
policy. The isolationist protests which 
had marked our advance into the world 
wars reared up only in a few places, then 
quickly subsided. If there was one preva- 
lent reaction, it was of relief. 

“If this is it, let it come,” said taxi 
driver, farmer, factory worker, and busi- 
nessman. “You've got to draw the line 
somewhere.” Only the Communists and 
their dupes cried “Imperialism!” 

As unanimously as they backed the 
President, Americans seemed convinced 
that military intervention would guaran- 
tee—or at least prolong—peace. Memo- 
ries of Munich, of the Axis’s piecemeal 
conquest which preceded the second 
world war, were still alive. 

On streetcars, buses, and suburban 
trains, the parallel was being drawn: “Tf 
we don't stop them now, the Russians 
will be all over the Pacific by the time 
they get set for an all-out war against us.” 

‘The President's decision,” a responsible 
Washington official commented succinctly 
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station in Vernal, Utah, and in the sheep- 
raising center of Tremonton. Republi- 
can Sen. Arthur V. Watkins, who 
criticized Mr. Truman for involving the 
nation’s armed forces without Congres- 
sional sanction, found hitmself suddenly 
very unpopular. 

In the intermountain West, inquiries at 
recruiting offices zoomed 400 per cent. 
Street sales of newspapers in the cities 
rose 50 per cent. Railroad men, tied up 
by a switchmen’s strike, readily admitted 
in private that they would hop back to 
work if a government order were issued 
reopening the critical routes to the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

PA newsboy in Denver, Colo., selling 
papers headlined “Yanks Battle Reds,” 
hawked his wares with the shout: “U.S. 
declares war on Korea.” 

Pin Texas, there was no criticism, but 
some bewilderment at the change of 
pace. And Texans were taking no chanc- 
es: hoarding of tires, sugar and coffee 
began almost immediately in some parts 


of the state. Rep. Ken Regan was lam- 
basted by his opponent in the Sixteenth 
Congressional District—District Judge 
Paul Moss—for voting in the House 
against economic aid to Korea. 
PIn Ohio there was no disapproval of 
our strong stand in Korea, but some of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft for his attack on 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Cleve 
landers were sure that if the 1952 elec 
tion were held right now, Mr. Truman 
would sweep the state instead of scrap 
ing through as he did in 1948. 

Pin Southern California approval was 
marked by a “let’s not change. horses 
in midstream” psychology which could 
affect the Congressional elections. 
PDetroiters were more qualified. “It 
should have been done two years ago.” 
said a chauffeur for one of the auto com- 
panies. “After China, the Russians 
thought they could get away with it,” 
said another auto employe. “Truman 
was in a spot where he couldn't do any- 
thing else, but he did all right,” said one 
businessman. Reading his newspaper on 
a street corner, a man remarked: “I think 
it’s one of the few things the President's 
done that I approve of, and that seems to 
be the general feeling among people.” 
PIn New England and the Great Lakes 
states, Democrats and Republicans de- 
clared themselves in emphatic favor. 
Navy recruiting in Boston soared, follow- 
ing a nationwide trend. 

PThe Idaho Daily Statesman suggested 
to three members of Idaho’s Congres- 
sionel delegation now campaigning that 
“they follow President Truman’s proce- 
dure, get off the back porch, and get to 
hell back to Washington. There’s serious 
trouble in Korea.” 


Less profanely, other Americans 
watched and _ waited, prayed there 
would be no war, and hoped that 


strength would prevail where appease- 
ment had failed. Many went to a church 
on Sunday. The veterans wondered if 
their old uniforms would fit and joked 
about Spam and powdered eggs. Peace 
or war, the country was united. 


REPUBLICANS: 


Critical, but in Line 


The world had moved too swiftly 
over the week end for the Senate Repub- 
licans who convened last Monday mor- 
ing on Capitol Hill for a party caucus 
concerning the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. They hadn't quite been able to 
keep up with it. So while the rest of the 
nation was applauding Harry S. Truman's 
decision to come swiftly to Korea’s aid, 
they busied themselves with denouncing 
that policy, loudly, bitterly, and at great 
length, even though former GOP Sen. 
John Foster Dulles had been one of the 
principal architects of the policy. 

Later they did catch up, and most of 
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them reversed themselves, at least pub- 
licly, but not before a good deal of sober 
second-thinking. 

It was Sen. William E. Jenner of In- 
diana who started the denunciations 
crackling at the MAP caucus. Interrupt- 
ing Sen. H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey, who was reading aloud a report 
on proposed assistance to Korea, he com- 
plained that it was “just downright idi- 
otic” for the State Department to get up- 
set about that country. After all, he said, 
Korea was no different from Formosa, and 
the department had refused to get ex- 
cited about Formosa. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio broke in 
with a word of advice. The Republicans, 
he said, definitely “shouldn’t be stam- 
peded into war” over the Korean issue. 
The invasion of Korea, Taft deposed, 
stemmed from Teheran and Yalta, and 
“a'though we should do everything we 
can along the lines of sending military 
equipment’ to South Korea, the invasion 

. should not be considered provocation 
for war...” 

Spiritual Values: Turning military 
expert, Sen. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire declared that Southern Ko- 
rea might be “written off” in a week or 
ten days, and there “isn’t a thing we can 
do about it.” The country couldn’t be 
held, he said, and the United States 
therefore shouldn’t “stand or fall” with it. 

Sen. Arthur V. Watkins of Utah ques- 
tioned the whole policy of sending mili- 
tary assistance to nations threatened by 
Communist aggression. He said it repre- 
sented a false reliance on arms. Mormon 
missionaries familiar with the situation 
had told him the South Koreans had no 
will to resist Communism, Watkins de- 
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clared. And Smith agreed, saying that 
perhaps the United States should put 
more emphasis on spiritual values and less 
on gurs, tanks, and planes. 

After the caucus, Sen. Eugene D. 
Milliken of Colorado summed up for re- 
porters what he considered the consensus 
among Republicans on the Hill. The GOP 
legislators, he declared, were “unanimous 
that it [invasion of Korea] should not be 
used as a provocation for war.” The 
United States had no obligation to fight 
for Korean independence, although there 
was “perhaps a moral commitment to help 
the Koreans to help themselves, to wit, 
with supplies.” 

Change: That same afternoon, how- 
ever, Senator Bridges took the floor and 
foreshadowed Mr. Truman’s decision the 
following day, demanding that “a line be 
drawn” in Asia. The next day most Re- 
publicans were singing Bridges’ tune. 
Commenting on the President’s decision 
to send planes and ships to Korea, Sen. 
William F. Knowland of California, a 
frequent critic of the Administration’s 
foreign policy, declared: “I believe that 

. . the President . . . should have the 
overwhelming support of all Americans, 
regardless of their partisan affiliations.” 
Knowland seemed to voice the senti- 
ments of the majority of his colleagues. 

The bipartisan attitude of his fellow 
Republicans, in fact, annoyed the political 
instincts and the isolationist principles of 
Sen. Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska so 
much that on Wednesday he telephoned 
Taft and urged him to make a speech 
denouncing Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and calling for his resignation. 
Taft assured Wherry that he was already 
working on the script for one. 






























H.S.T., Dulles and Acheson: A united country applauded their new Far East policy blueprint 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


That afternoon Taft tore loose. He 
blamed the Korean crisis on the Admin- 
istration’s “bungling and inconsistent for- 
eign policy” and called on Acheson to 
quit. Taft could see no choice except 
to “back up wholeheartedly” Mr. Tru- 
man’s decision to send American forces to 
Korea, but at the same time he accused 
the Administration of inviting the invasion 
by its “wavering” Far Eastern policy, 
which had offered no aid to Nationalist 
China. He also questioned whether the 
President had the constitutional right to 
send the forces without Congressional 
action. 

The Ohioan was in a position to say “I 
told you so” on the question of sending 
warships to Formosa. He had advocated 
that step as far back as January, only to 
evoke a rebuke from the President, who 
was then opposed to United States de- 
fense of Formosa. On Korea, Taft’s posi- 
tion had been less clear, but he now said: 
“If we are going to defend Korea, it 
seems to me that we should have retained 
our armed forces there and given a year 
ago the notice which the President has 
given now.” 

No Shake-up: If Taft’s criticism of 
the Administration served any purpose, 
however, it was primarily to insure Ache- 
son’s continuance as Secretary of State 
for an indefinite period. Regardless of 
his actions in the past, Acheson had 
taken a prominent part in shaping the na- 
tion’s new Far Eastern policy, pressing for 
military aid to Korea and reversing him- 
self on Formosa. Moreover, Taft’s timing 
was bad. With the President riding high 
as the leader of a united nation, the Ohi- 
oan had picked the worst moment for de- 
manding an Administration shake-up. 
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Did the United States have any idea 
the Communists were preparing to in- 
vade the Republic of Korea? 

Was it prepared for the attack? 

If not, why not? 


In two days of supersecret hearings, 
the Senate Appropriations Coiunittee 
made a stab last week at finding out the 
answers. It didn’t discover all of them, 
but what it did learn was enough to 
make the startled senators seal the highly 
explosive testimony in a Manila envelope 
and lock it away in a safe—perhaps for- 
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Data for a Pearl Harbor Echo: Did We Muff It in Korea? 


in Korea “a social secretary”? Johnson 
was asked. He didn’t know, the Defense 
Secretary confessed. Had the attaché 
sent him any information on the attack? 
The answer was no. 

Had Johnson heard anything while he 
was in Japan recently to indicate that an 
attack was imminent? Democratic Sen. 
Richard Russell of Georgia wanted to 
know. Again the answer was a flat, stun- 
ning “No.” 

That afternoon Rear Admiral Roscoe 
H. Hillenkoetter, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, took some of the 
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How much? Ferguson insisted. Well, not 
more than several hundred dollars’ worth, 
Lemnitzer said. Ferguson insisted, and 
Lemnitzer finally put the sum at $200. 

Ferguson was shocked. “Several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of signal equipment 
out of ten million?” he asked. Lemnitzer 
started to answer, but Republican Sen. 
William F. Knowland of California cut 
him short. He said he knew the Korean 
Republic had asked “time and _ tine 
again” for planes. He pointed out that our 
own military mission had recommended 
giving them some. Wasn't it true, he 
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Ferguson, Knowland, and Wherry drew sensational admissions from Lemnitzer, Ohly, and Hillenkoetter 


ever, perhaps only until the shooting in 
Korea is over. Said a top Republican 
significantly: “There may someday be 
another ‘Pearl Harbor’ investigation.” 

The hearings started quietly enough, 
for they had been called to deal with a 
routine matter—to hear Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson read prepared statements 
on the Military Assistance Program. Then 
Republican Sen. Styles Bridges dropped 
a blockbuster. Turning on Acheson, he 
charged that American intelligence had 
bungled in Korea, failing to warn the 
Pentagon that a Communist attack was 
imminent. American intelligence, he said, 
“fell down on the job.” 

Suavely, Acheson answered that he 
didn’t think Bridges had fairly character- 
ized the situation. He said the United 
States Government had been fully aware 
that North Korean forces were gathering 
along the 38th parallel. Republican Sen. 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan bore in. 
Did the government know they were 
preraring an offensive? Acheson hesi- 
tated. No, he finally said. 

At this, Johnson cut in. “It was a sur- 
prise attack,” he admitted. 

Then the Defense Secretary volun- 
teered that he long had been com- 
pletely dissatisfied with the intelligence 
reports he was receiving from his military 
attachés abroad. The time had arrived 
when military attachés should stop acting 
as social secretaries to ambassadors and 
do a little intelligence work, he said. He 
added that he already had started re- 
placing the cookie-pushers-in-uniform. 

Was t! uted States military attaché 
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curse off Johnson’s admissions by showing 
the senators copies of the CIA reports on 
Korea for June 9, 13, and 20. The June 
20 report he read aloud. It told of the 
massing of Red troops and tanks along 
the 38th parallel, describing them in de- 
tail; it reported the construction of new 
highways for the movement of heavy 
artillery and similar matériel and the 
evacuation of villages along the border. 

The senators agreed that on the basis 
of the June 20 report the conclusion that 
a Communist attack might soon take 
place was inescapable. Then why had 
the offensive caught the United States 
by surprise, as Johnson had testified? 
Why hadn’t the government made any 
preparations to meet it? 

Answers: On Tuesday the committee 
called Maj. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
director of the Office of Foreign Military 
Assistance, and John H. Ohly, acting di- 
rector of Mutual Defense Assistance, for 
the answers. When they had finished tes- 
tifying, the senators didn’t know whether 
to shiver with fright, howl with rage, or 
simply bang their heads against the wall 
in sheer frustration. 

Ferguson demanded to know how 
much of the $10,230,000 provided for 
Korea in the MAP authorization of July 
1949 and the appropriation of the follow- 
ing October had been spent, and how 
much matériel had been delivered. Look- 
ing as though he’d rather be facing a 
Russian tank with a can _ opener, 
Lemnitzer answered that only a small 
amount of signal equipment had actually 
peer sent. How much? prodded 
erguson. Very little, Lemnitzer replied. 


asked, that not a single fighter had been 
given to Korea? 

Yes, said Lemnitzer. 

Hadn't the Koreans told Washington 
they “desperately needed some fighter 
protection because without them, in t!iec 
event of war, Seoul will be a sitting 
duck”? Knowland asked, his face flushed. 

Yes, said Lemnitzer. | 

The senators turned on Ohly. Demo- 
cratic Sen. A. Willis Robertson of Vir- 
ginia wanted to know whether it was 
accurate to state that our policy toward 
Korea had been to give the republic 
just enough arms to maintain internal 
security but not enough to cope wit! 
the army trained and equipped by the 
Russians in the north. 

That was substantially an accurate 
statement, Ohly replied. The policy had 
been laid down in March 1949 by the 
National Security Council. 

Republican Sen. Guy Cordon of Ore- 
gon couldn't believe his ears, thought he 
was hearing things. “You mean,” he asked 
incredulously, “that you had a_ force 
that was incapable of defense, but vou 
thought it might scare somebody”? 

The purpose of the force was primarily 
internal security, Ohly answered calmly. 

“Did you at any time prepare anv 
plans for the order, the procurement, 
and the shipment to Korea of any arms 
and ammunition to resist aggression from 
Northern Korea?” Democratic  Scn. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming asked. 

Ohly replied: “I think the answer to 
that is no.” 

Why? O'Mahoney demanded. 

Ohly answered in circles. The equip- 
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For 35 Summers cas 
The Biggest Money-Saving Attraction 
of the Entire Year 
For Top-Quality Tire Buyers 


This is your local General Tire Dealer’s 
one and only Annual Vacation Tire Sale 


--- offering savings up to 25% or more on every 
tire in his store. 


This annual event is your General Dealer’s way of introducing 
General Tire top quality to new customers who have always 
wanted to be able to afford it. He knows that the extra mile- 

-age, blowout safety, quick-stopping protection and cushioned 
comfort of Generals will keep them as satisfied customers for years 
and years. If you will need tires anytime this year, it will pay you to buy 


during this unmatched value event. General’s famous Puncture-Sealing 


Safety Tubes are included, too... See your General Tire Dealer today! 
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They used to call these 
“MAN-KILLERS” 


When it was made of heavy metal, the eighteen-pound weight 
of this big pipe wrench added many a backache to a plumb- 
er’s or steamfitter’s job. Made of Alcoa Aluminum, it weighs 
but nine pounds; is strong, lasting, unafraid of moisture and 
the elements. ... Alcoa Research, pioneering in aluminum, 
has made it possible for alert manufacturers to develop many 
big, light tools like this, so that a day’s work need not mean 
stoop-shouldered exhaustion by afternoon. Pioneered the 
way, too, to other better buys in aluminum, for home, farm 
and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 
stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1795G Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The light metal 
BUYING HAND TOOLS for home, that lasts 

farm or industrial use? It will pay to look 
for the ones made of Alcoa Aluminum 
for easier work and lasting service. 
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ment furnished was useful in resisting an 
invasion, but it was not furnished pri- 
marily for that purpose but to maintain 
internal security in South Korea, he said. 

The double-talk infuriated O'Mahoney. 
Exploding, he accused Ohly of “trying 
to alibi.” He asked: Was it ever con- 
templated at any time to furnish equip- 
ment to South Korea for the “express 
purpose” of resisting invasion? 

The answer was no, Ohly replied. 

Republican Sen. Kenneth Wherry of 
Nebraska asked Lemnitzer whether 
South Korea hadn’t been given “a fairly 
low priority” among the nations receiving 
arms from the United States. The gen- 
eral admitted that it had. 

In an aside, Knowland, a bitter critic 
of foreign policy, remarked: “It was prac- 
tically low man on the totem pole.” 
Significance-- 

The minute the shooting war stops in 
Korea, a bitter political war is likely to 
break out in the United States over the 
failure to arm the republic to defend 
itself against the Reds. 

As Ohly admitted in his secret testi- 
mony, that was a premeditated policy. 
But, as neither Ohly nor anyone else con- 
fided to Congress, the National Security 
Council had what it considered good 
reasons for adopting it. 

In military terms, South Korea isn’t 
worth defending; the United States 
Army, moreover, has always considered 
it “a potential Bataan.” Yet the United 

"States, by the very act of establishing the 
Korean Republic, made a moral and 
political commitment to defend it. 
When the National Security Council 
was drawing up a policy for Korea in 
March 1949, defense officials recognized 
the impossibility of reneging on this com- 
mitment. They agreed that, if the Reds 
attacked, the United States would have 
to come to South Korea’s aid no matter 
what the risks involved. At the same 
time, they made it clear they weren't 
looking for trouble: They didn’t want to 
give South Korea planes and tanks and 
all the other weapons necessary to de- 
fend itself because they were afraid the 
South Koreans might then feel strong 
enough to start a war themselves. 
The National Security Council resolved 
this dilemma in the following manner: It 
(1) gave South Korea only enough arms 
for internal security, not enough for 
either aggression or defense; (2) drew 
up plans that could be put into effect 
instantly and automatically for sending 
in additional arms if and when the Reds 
invaded; (3) drew up plans also for 
putting the case before the UN; but 
(4) deferred the question of sending 
in the armed forces until the necessity 
arose, 

This was the policy that was followed. 
_ But Congress, uninformed of the pol- 
ity, provided funds for Korean defense. 


Newsweek, July 10, 1950 


NEW YORK: 


Communist Fizzle 


The panoply was there, but the people 
weren't. In a bunting-draped and spot- 
lighted Madison Square Garden, half the 
seats were empty—a crowd of 9,000 
where once the streets were jammed with 
the overflew—as the Communists and 
their camp followers pushed their latest 
cause. The New York rally had been 
called by the Civil Rights Congress, a 
Red-front group, to protest the convic- 
tions of the eleven top Communists, the 
board of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, and the Hollywood Ten. It 
had turned into a “Hands Off Korea” 
demonstration with the suddenness of a 
Hitler-Stalin pact. 

With minor changes, the speeches 
could have come from the Communazi 


period, too. William Patterson, the CRC’s 
executive secretary, announced that “ag- 
gressive war abroad—and that’s what 
we're in—means Fascism at home.” Com- 
munist national secretary Gus Hall 
denounced President Truman for launch- 
ing “an undeclared war against all the 
peoples of Asia and the Pacific.” Paul 
Robeson tossed aside his speech on the 
Peekskill riot and predicted that the Ad- 
ministration would now turn its “imperial- 
istic designs” on Africa. He also sang. 
After three and one half hours of 
routine verbal violence, interrupted by 
routine cheers, Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
stepped into the pool of light in the Gar- 
den’s center. The crowd went wild. To 
the accompaniment of “Give ‘em hell, 
Marc!” he began one of his flailing per- 
formances, screaming that the President 
had violated the Constitution. He drew 
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the loudest applause when he swore at 
the top of his lungs that he would oppose 
any action in Korea which would result 
in “spilling a drop of American blood.” 

Telegrams were sent to a host of gov- 
ernment officials in the name of the 
“18,000” present, and the crowd went 
home. It had been one of the least im- 
pressive rallies the Communists ever 
staged in the Garden. 


* CONGRESS: 


Honeymoon for Harry 


Like a quarrelsome couple reunited by 
an interfering neighbor, Congress went 
honeymooning with the President last 


week. The Senate and House, which 
had been arguing over whether the 
President should have draft powers 


(Newsweek, July 3), not only gave 
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Robeson bemoaned and Marcantonio ranted at U.S. “imperialism” in Korea 


them to him but another power he 
hadn't even asked for: the right to call 
up the National Guard and _ reservists. 
Only four dissented in the House; in the 
Senate the vote was unanimous. 

Also by unanimous vote the Senate 
rushed through the $1,222,500,000 Mili- 
tary Aid Program for nations resisting 
Communism. A billion of the aid goes to 
Europe, with $16,000,000 more ear- 
marked for Korea and the Philippines. 
Discretionary powers in the act, how- 
ever, allow Korean aid to be expanded to 
$460,000,000 in funds and arms. The 
measure went to the House. 

After some  spiritless debate, the 
House voted 375 to 14 to cut excise 
taxes by $1,010,000,000 and hike cor- 
poration taxes instead, then passed the 
measure on to the Senate. Harry Truman 
had never had it so good in Congress. 
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GEORGIA: 


Herman Again 


For sixteen hours last week, it looked 
as if the rotten-borough system would 
reelect incumbent Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge of Georgia. Challenger Melvin E. 
Thompson was leading in the popular 


vote. Since the Georgia primary decides | 


on the basis of county unit votes—dis- 
proportionately weighted in favor of farm 
counties—it looked like victory for “Hum- 
man” anyway. But when all the returns 
were in, he had won by fair fight as well 
as rotten borough. He polled 115 units 
to 95 and 266,354 votes to 258,010. 


INQUIRIES: 


Amerasia’s End 


The investigation of Communists in the 
State Department, which started out with 
a bang four months ago, ended last week 
with hardly a whimper. With it went the 
sensational Amerasia inquiry. Both were 
buried last Wednesday by Democrats 
who were frankly jubilant that the Korean 
situation had diverted the nation’s atten- 
tion from Sen. Joe McCarthy’s charges. 

The wake began on Monday when 
John S. Service, whose association with 
the pro-Communist magazine had raised 
serious questions, appeared again before 
Chairman Millard E. Tydings’s Senate 
Foreign Relations subcommittee to ex- 
plain if and why he had turned over 
military information to Amerasia editor 
Philip Jaffe in 1945. 

In secret session, an FBI transcript of 
a damaging but ambiguous conversation 
between Service and Jaffe was read. 
Service insisted that he had no recollec- 
tion whatsoever of the talk the transcript 
purported to record. 

On Tuesday, the State Department 
Loyalty and Security Board, reviewing 
the Service case, cleared the career dip- 
lomat of disloyalty and found that he was 
not a security risk. On Wednesday, the 
Tydings subcommittee announced that it 
was holding no further hearings and that 
it would issue a conclusive “interim” re- 
port. By all indications it would absolve 
the Administration of any blame in the 

Amerasia case and of softness in its atti- 
tude toward Communists. 

This was done despite the bitter pro- 
tests of Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. and 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Republican 
members of the subcommittee. Hicken- 
looper insisted that the investigation had 
merely scratched the surface and that he 
knew of at least twenty more witnesses 
who should be called. But Tydings had 
the votes to carry the day. 

“It may be better to bring to an end 
the shoddiest and most disgraceful ex- 
hibition of whitewashing ever seen in 
Congress,” Senator McCarthy commented. 
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Homage: Bound for their Jam- 
boree at Valley Forge, Boy 
Scouts dedicated themselves to 
the slogan, Strengthen Liberty, 
by visiting the Statue of Liberty. 


“This will force me to take evidence to 
the Senate floor unless some other com- 
mittee is formed to do an honest job.” 
With witnesses of his own, and what he 
described as a gathering pile of evidence 
to support his allegations, McCarthy was 
planning to defer to the war crisis. Then 
his attacks would be resumed. 


LOBBIES: 


Rumely on the Spot 


For Rep. Frank Buchanan’s lobby in- 
vestigating committee it was picnic time 
last week, with right-wing propagandists 
sizzling on the grill. All week long the 
committee tried to get Edward Rumely, 
head of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, to tell the names of bulk 
buyers of the CCG’s literature. Since the 
lobbying act of 1946 required that con- 
tributors of $500 and over be named, 
Rumely’s group accepted no contribu- 
tions of more than $490. Enthusiasts who 
wanted to give more apparently did so 
by subscribing heavily to the committee’s 
publications. The way to get the names 





of Rumely’s big money backers was there- 
fore to learn his “subscribers.” But to 
such questions, Edward Rumely said a 
proper answer would be: “Go to hell.” 

Rumely did make one admission: In 
less than four years his organization had 
mailed 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 pieces 
of literature postage free under Con- 
gressional franks (supplied mainly by 
Rep. Ralph Gwinn of New York and 
also by Senators Byrd of Va. and 
Eastland of Miss. and Representatives 
Wint of Kans. and Clare Hoffman of 
Mich). At this news, The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette cried: “Thus, according to 
Dr. Rumely’s own figures, the CCG 
‘saved’ at public expense from $240,000 
to $300,000—which isn’t bad for an outfit 
that aims ... to alert the nation to the 
perils of Federal spending.” 

The committee decided not to issue 
contempt citations immediately against 
Rumely and Joseph Kamp of the Con- 
stitutional Educational League. But 
contempt action still seemed certain. The 
Fair Dealers who ran the committee, 
long irritated by the Rumely-Kamp 
barbs, could now do some barb throwing 
of their own. 


THE ATOM: 


Kick in the Teeth for Pike 


Sumner T. Pike, acting chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, wasn’t a Red. 
He was conscientious, intelligent. Yet 
there had been talk that some members 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee would oppose his confirma- 
tion for four years more on the AEC. So, 
48 hours before his current term expired, 
Pike walked into a hearing room. 

Dr. Henry D. Smyth read a brief 
statement expressing his confidence in his 
fellow AEC member. But there were no 
questions. To break the silence, Sen. 
Tom Connally asked Smyth: “What are 
the complaints against Mr. Pike?” 

“IT really don’t know,” Smyth replied. 

“Is he honest?” 

“Yes.” 

“Able?” 

“Yes.” 

Connally threw up his hands, looked 
inquiringly at Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper, 
who opposed Pike. But Hickenlooper 
had no questions. Finally, Chairman 
Brien McMahon turned to Pike: “Have 
you anything to say for yourself?” 

Pike, utterly confused: “It’s hard to 
know what to say when you don’t know 
what the complaints are.” 

McMahon polled the committee and 
reported that Pike had been rejected 5 
to 4. The fight over the renomination 
would go to the Senate floor, where 

the odds were still against confirmation. 
Meanwhile, Pike’s old tern expired, and 
the AEC, which is supposed to have five 
members, was down to three. 


Newsweek, July. 10, 1954 
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DO... take proper precautions for 
safety in the water. Fewer than | out of 
14 Americans who participate in water 
sports can be considered skilled swim- 
mers, and even they may sometimes need 
assistance, So it is always best to swim 
only where other people are around to 
help if you need it. When swimming even 
moderate distances from shore, try to have 
someone in a boat accompany you. 


DON’T . . . exercise too strenuously 
on week ends or during your vacation. 
Too strenuous exercise, especially if you 
are not accustomed to it, puts a heavy 
strain on heart and blood vessels. Some 
physical activity, however, is usually bene- 
ficial. Your doctor, taking into account 
your age and physical condition, can ad- 
vise about the kind and amount of ac- 
tivity you may enjoy safely. 
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DO... learn the principles of First Aid. 
There is always a chance that an accident 
or emergency may occur where you are. 
If you know how to take prompt and 
proper action before a doctor arrives, you 
will help to protect the victim, and may 
save his life. To do this, you may want to 
learn basic First Aid techniques, includ- 
ing artificial respiration. Your local Red 
Cross will be glad to help you. 





DON’T . . . take chances on overexpo- 
sure to the sun. Starting slowly (about 10 
minutes the first day) and tanning gradu- 
ally may help avoid a painful or serious 
burn. In addition, if you stay out in the 
sun too long or exercise strenuously dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, sunstroke 
or heat exhaustion may result. Getting 
out of the sun before you get too red or 
too hot is a wise safeguard. 


DXO) TLRS for Summer Months 


These are the months when fresh air, sunshine, 
and outdoor exercise can contribute most to good 
health and the enjoyment of life. To get full benefit 
from summertime, however, it is well to be on guard 
against accidents and health hazards. 

Fatal accidents in the summer are about 5% 


above the annual average, according to the National 
Safety Council. In fact, during June, July, and 
August there is an average of 284 accidental deaths 
per day. So, to help you avoid common summer 
hazards, here are some of the things that safety and 
health authorities often recommend. 








DO... make sure, when you are away 
from home, that the water you drink is 
safe. Water that looks clear and tastes 
good may still contain disease-carrying 
germs. So when you are on vacation, or 
on week end hiking or camping trips, 
make sure the water is pure. If there is 
any doubt, you will be wise to boil it for 
at least five minutes. 





~~ 


DON’T. . . neglect cuts, bruises, or 
other minor injuries. No matter how small 
a wound is, germs may enter the blood 
stream and cause infection. Prompt First 
Aid should include cleaning the wound, 
applying a mild antiseptic and covering 
with a sterile bandage. This will lessen 
the chances of infection. If signs of infec- 
tion appear, such as redness or swelling, 
a doctor should be consulted promptly. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 
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Action—and an Empty Russian Chair 


The loudspeaker in the cafeteria at 
United Nations headquarters began: 
“Today is the last day for the secre- 
tariat .. .” There was a pause. Someone 
dropped his tray. UN typists giggled 
nervously as the loudspeaker finished: 
“... to enroll in the UN Hospital Plan.” 

The fear that this might indeed be the 
UN’s last day filled the long brick-walled 
corridors behind the scenes at Lake 
Success on June 27 as the Security 
Council met barely three hours after 
President Truman’s decision to send 
American air and naval forces to Korea. 
Some 1,200 visitors packed the paneled 
council chamber and an overflow hall 
equipped with loudspeakers, and 5,000 
others were turned away. Protocol offi- 
cers had trouble finding seats for the 
six South Korean representatives, head- 
ed by Ambassador John J. Chang, invited 
to sit in. But Russia’s green upholstered 
armchair yawned emptily. 

The meeting was called at the request 
of the United States to follow up the 


Pa 


passed 7 to 1, with India and Egypt 
abstaining and only Dr. Ales Bebler of 
Yugoslavia opposed. 

Promptly the bulk of the Western world 
funneled offers of assistance through a 
hastily set up UN “War Office.” Chiang 
Kai-shek offered to send 30,000 Chinese 
Nationalist troops from Formosa, but 
the United States declined. On June 30 
the Security Council met again to hear 
officially that India, without abandon- 
ing its policy of neutrality between 
East and West, “accepted” the UN 
decision. 

However encouraged the UN might 
be by this solidarity, Russia was unmoved. 
A Soviet note to UN Secretary General 
Trygve Lie declared that the UN had 
“no legal force” because Russia’s boycott 
of the Security Council and the exclusion 
of Red China constituted automatic 
vetoes. UN legal experts dismissed the 
arguments, recalling that Russia had 
accepted decisions made during previous 
walkouts. A second Russian note, replying 


stroyer which steamed into Keelung har- 
bor that afternoon. 

Thus the United States Seventh Fleet, 
built around the aircraft carrier Valley 
Forge, put into action President 
Truman’s promise “to prevent any attack 
on Formosa.” Already the hot, dry “inva- 
sion season” that would last until the 
typhoon season started in September was 
at its peak. Across the 115-mile Formosa 
Strait, 150,000 picked Red troops had 
been waiting since mid-June for the signal 
to launch the invasion that the Chinese 
Communists called a “sacred task.” And 
if they took the 225-mile-long island, the 
Reds would break through the American 
Pacific defense arc. 

For the defense of the island which 
sixteenth-century Portuguese explorers 
named Formosa (“Beautiful”) because 
of its lofty mountains and dense forests, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had 
400,000 troops, mostly concentrated 
around his capital at Taipeh in the north. 
Lt. Gen. Sun Li-jen, a Virginia Military 
Institute graduate and Burma campaign 
veteran, was trying to whip them into 
fighting shape with cross-country march- 
es and grueling mock battles. Chiang 
claimed to have 300 operational aircraft 


International 


UN vote: Russia stays away, Britain and America OK Korean aid, Yugoslavia sulks, as Korea (far right) watches 


UN’s cease-fire order of June 25 with 
what American Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin called “the logical next step”—a 
resolution requesting UN members to 
“furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack.” Sir Terence Shone of 
Britain hailed the “forthright” American 
action, and France, Nationalist China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, and Norway also joined 
the United States at once. But the reso- 
lution hung fire for five hours while the 
Indian and Egyptian delegates sought 
to radio-telephone their governments 
for instruction. When the vote was finally 
taken at 10:46 p. m., the resolution 
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to a United States request that Moscow 
“use its influence” with North Korea to 
call off the war, declared loftily that 
Russia could not abandon “its traditional 
principle of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of other states.” 


FORMOSA: 


Guarded Island 


Air-raid sirens screamed in Northern 
Formosa on June 29. Nationalist Chinese 
F-5ls roared into the air to meet a Com- 
munist raid. But the “unidentified” planes 
overhead were American. So was a de- 


(transports, B-24s, and F-51s) and plenty 
of artillery. He wanted $10,000,000 a 
month in American economic aid and a 
military mission to help him fight, in case 
he got around to his avowed intention of 
reconquering the mainland. 

Instead, “as a corollary” of Amer- 
ican protection for Formosa, President 
Truman directed Chiang “to cease all air 
and sea operations against the mainland.” 
The President added: “The Seventh 
Fleet will see that this is done.” He 
pointedly recalled Formosa’s legal posi- 
tion as conquered Japanese—not Chinese 
—territory: “The determination of the 
future status of Formosa must await the 
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OR YEARS and years, commercial acids and 

other ‘“‘bad”’ chemicals were shipped in glass 
carboys protected up to the neck by unwieldy 
wooden crates. At very first glance, you will see 
how these modern stainless steel chemical con- 
tainers were vast improvements in strength, safety 
and ease of handling, but there were other im- 
portant advantages. 

For one thing, each stainless drum holds 25% 
more acid by volume than a carboy, yet weighs 
some 10% less when filled. The saving in freight 
rates alone, every time the drum is shipped and 
returned, is more than 30%. In addition, the 
stainless container is designed to self-stack, solidly 
and securely. A two-high stack of drums, com- 
pared to unstacked carboys, gives you about three 
times as much gallonage per square foot of floor 
space in a freight car, truck bed or warehouse. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Another of the Jobs® that Stainless Steel does BEST 
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D SH I r entices EASY 


70 HANOLE, TOO! 





Like so many other applications for Allegheny 
Metal, therefore, these chemical containers soon 
pay for themselves and then go on making clear 
profit. Take a fresh look around you ... see if 
there aren’t ways in which we can help you to 
realize dividends from the use of this pioneer 
stainless steel. 


* * *k * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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restoration of security in the Pacific, a 
peace settlement with Japan, or consid- 
eration by the United Nations.” 

The Chinese Reds screamed: “Inter- 
vention.” Nationalist Foreign Minister 
George Yeh said defiantly that the 
American-enforced cease-fire “should in 
no way ... affect China’s authority over 
Formosa.” But the Nationalists had no 
choice but to comply. However, as a con- 
solation prize, Washington decided to 
send a full-fledged ambassador to Taipeh. 


Pee 


INDO-CHINA: 


Arming Bao Dai 


“Welcome to the ECA Mission.” 
That was the sign on a gaily decorated 
archway in the Viet Nem village of Mao 
Dien last week. But the welcome was a 
hand grenade and a volley of rifle fire 
as Robert Blum, Economic Cooperation 
Administration chief in Indo-China, 
drove underneath. Although Blum was 
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While Chiang’s soldiers toughen up to meet an invasion of Formosa... 


International Photos 


... and Huk guerrilla raids leave a wake of terror in the Philippines 
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uninjured, ten villagers were wounded. 

Thus the rebels led by the ex-Comin- 
tern agent Ho Chi Minh symbolized 
their control of most of the Viet Nam 
countryside after three years of guer- 
rilla warfare. Their strength ran to about 
30,000 men. But the Korean crisis 
started rumors that grew like rice shoots 
in the oncoming rainy season. Followers 
of Bao Dai, the ex-emperor of Annam 
who heads the French-sponsored state 
of Viet Nam, whispered to each other 
that 50,000 Chinese Communists were 
ready to march across the border, or were 
gathering on Hainan Island. 

For its defense, the Bao Dai regime 
claimed to have 25,000 troops, with plans 
on paper for an army of 200,000. French 
forces were nearly 140,000—Senegalese, 
Moroccans, Rumanians, Poles, Hungar- 
ians, Germans, and assorted other For- 
eign Legionnaires. Many were poorly 
disciplined and disease-ridden. They had 
a few armored and paratrooper groups, 
but were desperately short of aircraft 
and spare parts, trucks, light tanks, and 
landing craft for river fighting. In some 
areas villagers had no weapons except 
wooden swords. 

Now President Truman promised to 
speed military shipments to Indo-China. 
Eight C-47 transports reached Saigon on 
June 30. The French aircraft carrier 
Dixmude was bringing a load of Hellcat 
fighters. Six American surplus LCI's 
(landing craft, infantry) would follow as 
soon as they were overhauled. An Amer- 
ican military mission was ordered to 
Saigon. The French commander, Lt. Gen. 
Marcel Maurice Carpentier, was him- 
self headed for Tokyo. 


PHILIPPINES: 


Shored-Up Defenses 


Twenty Hukbalahap guerrillas swept 
down from the hills of Central Luzon, 
looted a cluster of peasant homes, burned 
the village police station, and vanished 
into the nearby swamps. Ten Huks lay in 
ambush beside a twisting mountain high- 
way. They machine-gunned a_ passing 
truck convoy. As gasoline flames roared 
up around the bodies of their victims, 
they slipped as silently as shadows back 
into the dense underbrush. 

With these and dozens of other raids, 
some 15,000 Communist-led rebels since 
the war’s end have terrorized the Philip- 
pines, driven peasants from the land, and 
crippled rice production. For the past 
three months the Philippine Army and 
constabulary have waged an all-out cam- 
paign to crush them. But last week, as 
the campaign drew to a close with the 
start of the rainy season, the Huks still 
held their own, or even, according 
to some intelligence reports, gained 
strength. For the first time, President 
Elpidio Quirino admitted that the Huks 
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presented “dangers in this area”—to 
match the new danger from Korea. 

As the crisis caught the Philippines 
doubly weak, President Truman moved 
economically and militarily to shore up 
the former keystone of United States 
Pacific defenses. The President: 

PAs predicted (NEwsweek, June 26), 
appointed a United States study mission 
under Daniel W. Bell, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, to recommend 
sweeping economic reforms. 

Directed “that United States forces in 
the Philippines be strengthened and that 
military assistance to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment be accelerated.” 

The military aid came none too soon. 
The Filipinos put their total armed forc- 
es, including constabulary and police, at 
only 37,000 men. Universal military 
training had dwindled to 3,000 youths a 
year for lack of funds. The $6,000,000 of 
American military aid in the past year 
consisted ‘mostly of spare parts, vehicles, 
and 25 F-51s. The little equipment the 
Filipinos had was badly deteriorated. 
Only half the Philippine Air Force’s 135 
planes could get off the ground. The 
naval patrol consisted of 38 surplus 
American sub-chasers and launches, of 
which eighteen worked. The army con- 
sidered itself desperately short of light 
and medium artillery and machine guns. 

The United States had little strength 
of its own in the Philippines. Although 
the Filipinos offered 23 bases at the end 
of the war, only Clark Field, Camp John 
Hay, Baguio, and the Navy bases at 
Olongapo and Sangley Point (Cavite) 
were kept up. Now the 40-man Military 
Advisory Group was due to be enlarged, 
and the Mariveles Reservation near Ba- 
taan and the Leyte naval base were ex- 
pected to be reopened. Arriving this 
week: the first shipment of additional mil- 
itary equipment from the United States. 


EUROPE: 


Stiffened Resistance 


From Paris, London, and Bonn, Loren 
Carroll, Fred Vanderschmidt, and 
Charles H. Brown, chiefs of the News- 
WEEK bureaus in these respective capi- 
tals, cable the European view of the 
Korean war: 


Paris: For France as for all Western 
E-wope, last week began with alarm and 
despair. Everywhere two questions were 
nervously asked: Will the United States 
do something? Will Russia stay out? The 
masses of free Europeans craved “Yes” 
answers to both questions. American 
tourists, including Holy Year pilgrims in 
Rome, wondered whether to rush home. 
Europeans debated whether the Soviets 
next would strike somewhere in Europe. 

At first, Korea was written off. The 
Paris paper Combat headlined: No 
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In Paris, Korea and Seoul made headlines in anti-Red and Red papers 


UNITED STATES INTERVENTION IN KOREA. 
Figaro lamented: “If the total crack-up 
of Southern Korea comes about the next 
few hours, as we may well fear, the 
Soviets without firing a gun will have 
gained a victory whose consequences 
can hardly be calculated.” Only the 
Communist organs like Ce Soir rejoiced. 

In the midst of the general despair, 
President Truman’s intervention came 
like a therapeutic shock. Approval and 
relief were mixed in the same breath. 
“The Western world,” said Figaro, “is 
beginning to understand that the only 
road leading to peace is a road of cour- 
age.” Said L’Aube: “The United States 
hasn't betrayed its word, it hasn’t be- 
trayed its self-imposed mission; it is com- 
ing to aid the victims of this aggression.” 

The transition from despair to hope 
drove home two points: (1) Had Mr. 
Truman elected a hands-off attitude to- 
ward Korea, American prestige would 
have fallen to zero on the European 
Continent, Communist strength would 
have soared everywhere, and the Atlan- 
tic Pact itself would have been imperiled. 
(2) Inthe applause, no voices rose higher 
than those of non-Communists who hith- 


erto deplored “American impetuousness 
and American bellicosity.” 

Where some French _ politicians seemed 
disposed to ignore the Korean crisis and 
continue their petty squabbles, President 
Vincent Auriol insisted on a quick solution 
of the Cabinet crisis and designated the 
66-year-old ex-Premier Henri Queuille 
to succeed Georges Bidault. Queuille, a 
practiced politician, treated a dull torpid 
session of the National Assembly to a dull 
torpid speech and won a 363-to-208 vote 
of confidence. This week he assembled a 
moderate Cabinet boycotted by the So- 
cialists, who had caused the downfall 
of his predecessor. 

London: Outside teeming Victoria 
Station in London, one newspaper poster 
screamed “America at war.” But uni- 
formed chauffeurs, waiting for the luxury 
Golden Arrow train from Paris, clustered 
around a car radio, listening to a cricket 
test match between Britain and the West 
Indies. Inside the station buffet, a bar- 
maid mourned not for Korea but for a 
broken bottle of whisky. 

In British tradition, however, non- 
chalance was largely on the surface. In- 
wardly, Englishmen were deeply stirred 
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by President Truman’s swift decisions to 
use American armed forces in Korea. 
Overwhelmingly they approved—every- 
one remembers Munich as clearly as if it 
were only yesterday. With few excep- 
tions they also endorsed Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee’s statesmanlike declara- 
tion: “I am certain that there will be no 
disagreement after our bitter experiences 
of 35 years that the salvation of all is 
dependent upon prompt and effective 
measures to arrest aggression wherever 
it may occur.” Winston Churchill paid 
tribute to “the sense of unity which dom- 
inates the whole House [of Commons] 
when questions of this gravity seem to 
touch the principles of freedom for which 
we all stand.” 

Only the most timorous or most ardent 
pacifists in Commons objected to the 
government’s decision to put the British 
naval forces in the Japanese area at 
MacArthur's disposal. 

Nonetheless, many responsible Britons 
felt extreme concern over the long-range 
repercussions of Korean intervention. 
Perhaps the biggest question mark con- 
cerned Formosa and Hong Kong and the 
eventual attitude of Red China, which 
Britain has recognized. The British Navy 
possibly could now get itself into the 
position of helping the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime, which it has rejected, and thus 
increase likelihood of explosive reaction 
from Red China against Hong Kong. 

The British Cabinet therefore would 
be reluctant to put any important number 
of troops into Korea or otherwise to dissi- 
pate the defenses of Hong Kong, al- 
though it has agreed to the principle of 
ground support. Nevertheless, the main 
British concern at the moment was with 
the chances of winning the battle now 
raging in Korea. 

Although Whitehall felt there was a 
good chance of localizing the conflict if 
the North Koreans could be licked with 
reasonable swiftness, there was a private 
uneasiness about the Soviet hints of 
American “aggression” toward Red 
China, which might cause invocation of 
the Moscow-Peking alliance. 

r*camms Here and there the Korean 
invasion at first inspired a panicky reac- 
tion that war was at hand and that Ger- 
many was probably the next theater. 
One Bonn family, for instance, spent 
hours earnestly discussing whether the 
time had come to find “a safe place” in 
the country to hoard food and bury the 
family silver. One man, whose new house 
was half-finished, was dissuaded with 
difficulty from halting construction. One 
minor Allied official got himself in bad 
graces by confessing that his bags were 
packed for quick flight. 

But after the Truman intervention, 
public opinion hardened. The feeling 
that a limit to Russian expansion had 
been reached had obvious implications 
for the Germans, who knew that they 
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Royal godmother: Princess 
Elizabeth, who is expecting her 
second child, acts as godmother 


for Michael John Ulick, grandson 
of Countess Mountbatten (right). 


were Stalin’s prime target—and who inci- 
dentally also appreciated that a similar 
stand in 1936 or 1938 might have stopped 
Hitler before it was too late. 

Informed Germans thus were aware 
that the Americans in Korea were fight- 
ing for Europe, too. If the Allied opera- 
tion failed it would shatter the faith of 
democratic Europeans and drive the 
opportunists into the Communist camp. 
But if it succeeded, it would be the great- 
est encouragement to non-Communists 
and Titoists everywhere and above all 
in East Germany. 

The temptation to compare divided 
Korea with divided Germany was over- 
powering. However, there was a wel- 
come difference: The Allied Occupation 
troops were still here. As United States 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy said 
on June 27: “They... plan to stay until 
peace and freedom are secured.” 

There was no doubt here that Allied 
troops could cope handily with any 
Korean-style of operation which the 
Soviet-zone Volkspolizei could mount in 
the measurable future. They also were 









expected to deter overt Russian inter- 
vention in West Germany unless and 
until the Kremlin was ready to precipitate 
a third world war. However, when and if 
that time comes, few doubted that the 
Soviet Army could overrun the present 
Allied garrisons in fairly short order, and 
for that reason such symbolic or token 
defense was not nearly enough to satisfy 
the Germans. Germany doesn’t want to 
be liberated but to be defended—and at 
the Elbe, not the Rhine. 

The German press was therefore filled 
with apparently inspired speculations 
that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer would 
reopen the security question with the 
High Commission. In fact, the Chancellor 
was persuaded it would be “inopportune” 
to do so now. Officially, he still adhered 
somewhat coyly to the view that further 
proposals on German defense must 
originate with the Allies. Unofficially, 
however, people close to him were em- 
boldened by the Korean crisis to come 
right out and say that adequate defense 
for Germany requires some measure of 
German remilitarization. 

“Of course we really have no desire to 
be soldiers again,” one Adenauer intimate 
said blandly, “but naturally our own 
defense is more important than our desire 
not to be soldiers.” 

What Bonn wants is an Allied offer to 
include in the West European forces a 
substantial German army. It should have 
German officers (necessary, it is argued, 
to forestall Russian propaganda that Ger- 
man manpower is becoming the West's 
cannon fodder). High positions in the 
Atlantic Pact command should be allotted 
the Germans in proportion to the force 
they are allowed to contribute. They 
would consent to using force under the 
United Nations or Atlantic Pact to mini- 
mize the fear of German nationalism. 
They would not press for re-creation of 
the armaments industry now. However, 
they are quite willing to supply their own 
“uniforms and buttons.” On the request 
of the Atlantic allies, they would be 
happy to provide steel from which others 
could make guns. 


Ring-Around-a-Rosy 


A heroic-sized statue of a Russian 
soldier, commemorating his comrades 
who died in the Battle for Berlin, looms 
over the Tiergarten, near the Branden- 
burg Gate, just inside the British sector 
of Berlin. There the Russian guard of 
honor watched impassively last week as 
two Germans got out of a taxi, reverently 
placed a huge wreath of red roses and 
white lilies beneath the statue, and dis- 
appeared. Only when passers-by began 
snickering did the Russian guard read 
the inscription on the wreath’s bright red 
ribbon: “To the victims of Soviet con- 
centration camps.” Promptly the wreath 
itself became the latest Soviet victim. 


Newsweek, July 10, 1950 
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in smooth, low-cost, No-Shift Driving 








Yes, you'll enjoy the finest kind of no-shift 
driving at lowest cost—without clutch pedal. 
gearshift lever, or gearshifting—with Chevro- 
let’s exclusive Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission teamed with a 105-h.p. Valve-in- 
Head Engine!* Or the finest kind of standard 
driving at lowest cost with Chevrolet’s world- 
famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission 
teamed with the highly improved, more 
powerful standard Valve-in-Head Engine! 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. Engine optional on De 
Luxe models at extra cost. 


for performance that’s both 
thrilling and thrifty 


City streets—modern highways—dirt or gravel 
roads, hills or mountains—all are easy for 
the Chevrolet owner. This car is designed 
and built to ride comfortably over all types 
of roads . . . to perform superlatively well 
in all seasons . . . and to continue to serve 
faithfully over a long period of years with 
surprisingly low cost for gas, oil and upkeep. 
That is why more people buy Chevrolets 
than any other make of car, year after year. 


at Lowest Cost 


with all these advantages 
for the least money 


Think of all the extra-values in this /owest- 
priced line of full-length cars in America! 
Features like Body by Fisher for outstand- 
ing beauty and comfort . . . the famous 
Unitized Knee-Action Ride and airplane- 
type shock absorbers for luxurious riding- 
ease .. . Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and Proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for maximum safety-protection! See 
it—test it—and you'll choose Chevrolet—first 
and finest at lowest cost. 








AMERICA’S BEST SELLER . . . AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








KOREA: 


Canadians Are Ready 


Members of all parties in the Canadian 
House of Commons pounded their desks 
in enthusiastic applause on June 28 as 
External Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson called United States action in 
Korea “an act of high courage and firm 
statesmanship.” The crowded House was 
tense as Pearson announced that “we 
shall be conferring through the United 
Nations with other nations as to what 
part Canada can take.” Opposition lead- 
ers promised him their “wholehearted 
and undivided support.” 

There was no immediate expectation 
that Canadian armed forces would be 
called on to help. But everything was 
ready. Plans to send a Canadian fleet on 
a training cruise in European waters were 
modified. Three destroyers prepared to 
sail west instead to join the United States 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor. The Commons ap- 
proved a 1950-51 defense budget of 
$425,000,000, the largest in peacetime 
history. Precautionary orders-in.council 
to put manpower and industry on a war 
basis had been drafted and could be 
passed by the Cabinet in an hour. 

The public reaction was as prompt as 
that of Parliament. Recruiting officers re- 
ported “keen interest” in place of pre- 
crisis slack. Many Russian residents of 
Canada wrote, some of them in their 
native language, inquiring about enlist- 
ment. A restaurant man sent in an appli- 
cation for a mess sergeant’s billet, written 
on the back of one of his menus. A 68- 
year-old veteran of the first world war 
wanted to serve as a recruiting sergeant 
for two years, until he was old enough 
to qualify for an old-age pension. 
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Pearson: “Act of high courage” 


There was only one dissenting voice, 
from Quebec. M. P. Jean Francois Pouliot, 
in a blistering Commons speech, told 
Pearson he should not “have got in touch 
with the Security Council to ask what we 
should do.” It was not his duty to “run to 
them.” If the UN meeded Canadian help, 
it could ask for it. Pouliot thought it was 
“very dangerous to play with fire.” 

After some argument as to whether it 
should stay in session, Parliament was 
prorogued as planned on June 30, subject 
to recall if the situation got worse. 


PENSIONS: 


$40 for All—Maybe 


Nothing has provided more fuel for 
Canadian political fires than old-age 
pensions. The most controversial point 
has been the means test, which prevents 
more than half of those 70 and over 
from collecting a $40-a-month pension. 

Ever since the war the opposition 
Conservatives and socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation have used 
bigger pensions and wider coverage as 
vote bait, and the administration Liberals 
have countered promise with promise. 

Last year the Liberal social-security 
platform helped to keep the party in 
power. But accompanying tax cuts left 
little money to pay for increased benefits. 
To educate the opposition and the public 
on the costs of more liberal pensions, the 
government set up a parliamentary com- 
mittee to study foreign systems and 
possible Canadian improvements. 

Last week, after 52 sittings and 1,300 
pages of testimony, the committee rec- 
ommended a program which it said would 
be the best in the world. Every Canadian 
70 and over, regardless of means, would 


get a $40 pension. This would be pay-. 


able to 674,500 persons in 1951, instead 





of the present 293,000. There would 
also be means (now called “eligibility”) 
tested pensions for 141,000 additional 
Canadians between the ages of.65 and 69. 

The total 1951 cost of the new scheme 
was estimated at $388,000,000. The com- 
mittee rejected the insurance method 
of paying for it. This is used only in 
Switzerland and the United States, mem- 
bers found, and they were critical of the 
way it works in the United States. In- 
stead, they recommended a “realistic” 
pay-as-you-go method. “The payment of 
social-security benefits in any given year,” 
the report said, “is essentially a transfer 
of goods and services produced in the 
country in that year to a special group 
within the population, in this case the 
aged. Thus the real burden of maintain- 
ing the aged in terms. of goods and 
services must be met out of current pro- 
duction each year.” What it would 
amount to is that out of every sixteen 
Canadians, fifteen of the younger ones 
would pay some $31.66 each a year to 
provide the elderly sixteenth with a pen- 
sion of about $475 a year. 

Payments to those over 70 would be 
handled entirely by the federal govern- 
ment, instead of jointly by the Dominion 
and the provinces as at present. Ottawa 
would pay directly about as much as it 
does now. What more was needed could 
be raised by lowering income-tax 
exemptions and putting a 1 or 2 per cent 
tax on payrolls. The provinces would be 
expected to chip in on pensions for 
those under 70. 

Representatives of all three major 
parties, Liberals, Tories, and CCF, agreed 
on the committee report. The reaction of 
provincial premiers, who will consider it 
next fall, was cautiously favorable. 


EXCHANGE: 


Dollars for Souvenirs 


Like most of the rest of the world, 
Canada needs American dollars. Last 
week the Greater Niagara (Ont.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce came up with an in- 
genious scheme for getting some. 

On July 1 merchants, restaurateurs, ho- 
tel keepers, and theater operators began 
suggesting that American customers take 
shiny new Canadian silver dollars home as 
souvenirs. They also are a bargain: Under 
present exchange rates, a Canadian dollar 
costs only 90 cents U. S. The idea is that a 
silver dollar, unlike a paper one, prob- 
ably won’t come back to Canada. For 
every one that stays in the States as 4 
souvenir, Canada gains one American dol- 
lar and its exchange position is improv 
just that much. 

The campaign has the blessing of Ot 
tawa, which will use it as a test case. If it 
works, it may be extended to other border 
and tourist areas. It was tried in Halifax 
last year and netted a neat profit. 


Newsweek, July 10, 1950 
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John Stroud 


high school honor graduate 
goes to work in Steal 


Here’s an ambitious boy, 
John Stroud, who stood among the 
top tenth in his high school graduating 
class. Just a few weeks ago he went 
to work for a steel company. 


Ie's working as spot grinder in 
the plate mill. John likes the work 
and he wants to make steel his career. 


John Stroud may not know it, but 

a few years ago it cost a steel company 

an average of $8,000 to provide one job. 
At today’s prices for construction and 
equipment the cost of providing one 

job in a new plant has climbed to more 
than $24,000. 


Investors put up quite a lot of the money 

that goes into making the jobs in steel. 

Their savings, invested in the hope of a fair 
return, make possible better jobs, better steel 
and better living all around. This is private 
enterprise continuously at work for your benefit. 


Steel works for EVERYONE ) 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ¢ 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





—_ around for a tubing? 
Whatever your product, whatever the tubing 
application you have in mind, trust Bundy- 
weld to meet all your musts, and more. 


No other tubing has all Bundyweld’s features, 
for no other tubing is made like Bundyweld. 
It’s double-walled from a single strip! Result: 
the amazing combination of Bundyweld 
advantages you'll find below. 


























BUNDYWELD BRAKE LINES ARE REALLY ASTOUNDING, 
THEY LL LAST FOR YEARS THROUGH VIBRATION AND POUNDING. 


If your top tubing requirements are strength and high resistance 
to vibration fatigue, here’s the cue for you: Hydraulic brake line 
systems in most of today’s cars and trucks are of Bundyweld 
Tubing! Proof enough that Bundyweld Tubing can really stand 
stress and strain year after year. 

















ITS LIGHTWEIGHT, ITS STURDY, IT FORMS LIKE A CHARM, 
YOU CAN HANDLE IT ROUGHLY..NO DAMAGE OR HARM. 


With all its stamina, Bundyweld fabricates 
with unbelievable ease. It sails through 
practically any machining operation; bends 
more readily, takes more bending without 
collapsing or weakening structurally. Your 
production lines can turn out radiant heat- 


ing grids, tubular frames, beer coils or other 
WHY BUNDYWELD SIZES UPTO fabricated units without a hitch. 
CAN’T BE BEAT 























First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then ... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 
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WE LITERALLY. LATERALLY ROLL IT UP DOUBLE, 
\ 4 GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUBLE. 


Bundyweld is double-walled from a single strip and 
brazed through 360° of wall contact. It’s stronger 
walled, yet thinner walled; sturdier, more rugged, 
amazingly leakproof, yet light in weight as well. —. 
No wonder you're so apt to find Bundyweld the 
answer to a knotty tubing application where all 
other tubing has failed. 
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EVERY BIT OF YOUR ORDER GETS CHECKED WITHOUT FA/L, 
FOR LENGTH, AND STRENGTH, AND FREEDOM FROM SCALE. 


Bundy shipments roll into your 
plant, checked by us as if they 
were jewels. Bundy crews watch 


length, strength, walls, 1.D., | A TRICK TUBING BEND HAS YOU TWIXT AND BETWEEN, 
O.D., bursting strength, free- O00S ARE WE KNOW HOW WITH A BENDING MACHINE, 


dom from scale . . . everything. 
Your crews can concentrate on 







; . Repeatedly, Bundy engineers have produced some of the 
production, instead of costly most intricate bends to order. And when a bending fixture 
double-checking. hasn't existed, Bundy has designed it. Bundy clients make 
substantial savings through this service alone (not to mention 
savings in production costs from the special qualities of Bundy- 
weld Tubing itself). Bring that bending problem to Bundy! 


IF you need a tubing, here’s a tip that will pay: 
Hook onto Bundyweld, right now—today. 
We make it in nickel, in Monel and steel; 
They all cut your costs and add product appeal. 


i 


FREE! Send for our 20-page illustrated booklet filled 
with facts and figures on Bundyweld properties, uses 
and fabrication helps. You'll find dozens of sugges- 
tions on how Bundyweld may mean real savings in a 
design, structural or functional application. For book- 
let, or for queries on a possible use of tubing, just call 
or write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc.,226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bldg. @ Chicago 32, Ill.: — -Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place Eliz abeth, New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co.,Inc., Post Office Box 476 e Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co.,Ltd., 3100 19th St. Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. * Bundy weld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities. 
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Ne Tips Today: FRANK ERICKSON, 
the big-time bookmaker who was sen- 
tenced to two years and a $30,000 fine 
(Newsweek, July 3), was trundled off 
to the penitentiary on Rikers Island, 
N.Y., where “he will be treated like any 
other prisoner.” In the prison van, 
Erickson was handcuffed to a petty thief, 
who kept asking: “Hey Frank, what's 
good in the fourth at Aqueduct today?” 


Lollipops at Ten Paces: At a Pasa- 
dena, Calif., movie, HAVEN ROOSEVELT, 
10-year-old son of John Roosevelt and 
grandson of the late President, engaged 
in a brief wild-west duel when his pal 
Jackie Kuuw stuck some bubble gum in 
his hair. Haven retaliated with a lollipop— 
and got an inch-long scalp wound from 
the lollipop wielded by Jackie. 


Birthday Party: Ebony magazine pub- 
lished a series of pictures of what are 
undoubtedly the cutest 4-year-old quads 
in the world: Mary ANN, Mary LoulisE, 
Mary A.iceE, and Mary CaTHERINE 
Futtz of Reidsville, N.C. Usually the 
quads lead a quiet life on their father’s 
148-acre farm, but on their fourth birth- 
day, May 23, their sponsor, Pet Milk 
Co., gave them a five-day trip to Wash- 
ington. They had their first train ride, 
took in the zoo, and visited Lincoln 
Memorial. Biggest thrill was a chance 
meeting on the street with PresipENT 
TRUMAN, who stopped to exclaim: “My, 
but aren’t they pretty!” 





IN PASSING 





Good Neighbors: For two years Mrs. 
Mapyjorie Boyetre and her seven chil- 
dren lived in a one-room windowless 
tent-shack near Bradenton, Fla. The 
$125 monthly she received in state aid 
kept the brood fed, but that was all. 
Then the Rev. Ruru Taytor, of nearby 
Samoset, organized help. The community 
built them a four-room frame house with 
materials contributed by local firms; 
“dozens of people” brought furniture and 
clothing. Louise Boyetre, 11, wrote to 
The Bradenton Herald: “May God bless 
you all. I love you all so much.” 


Sale: QUEEN Mary's gros-point needle- 
work carpet, recently exhibited in the 
United States and Canada (NEWSWEEK, 
May 1), was sold for $100,000 to the Ca- 
nadian section of the Imperial Order of 
the Daughters of the Empire—the highest 
bidders. Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, who 
dropped by Marlborough House for tea 
and cakes with Queen Mary, reported 
that she was “as excited as a child” 
over the sale. 


Comforts of Home: While St. Louis 
police idly watched, LEo Moore, a mer- 
chant of Wortham, Mo., backed his truck 
up to O'Fallon Park and loaded it with 
three large park benches. Then he drove 
off. Curious, police followed the truck. 
What about those benches? “I just 
bought a television set,” Moore explained, 
“and needed some big benches so my 
friends could watch programs in comfort.” 





Back to Work: Tanned and fit from 
months of outdoor work on his 32-acre 
farm in Candia, N.H., Dr. HERMANN 
SANDER, acquitted in March of the 
“mercy killing” of a woman cancer pa- 
tient, got back his physician’s license and 
planned to reopen his office July 5. 
Sander was “overjoyed” to resume prac- 
tice. REGINALD Borroto, husband of the 
cancer-doomed patient, commented: 
“Dr. Sander is a humanitarian and a citi- 
zen. He will always be my family doctor.” 


Two-Way Streteh: A check written by 
United States Treasurer GEorciA NEEsE 
Ciark in Omaha bounced—all the way 
to Washington. Mrs. Clark had written a 
check for 34.98 to Evetyn Srmpson, 
women’s editor of The Omaha World- 
Herald, and Miss Simpson deposited it. 
It came back—from the Richland ( Kans.) 
State Bank, which Mrs. Clark used to 
head. The lady who signs all the paper 
money had forgotten to sign the check. 


Getting Better: In Hollywood, where 
Jupy GaRLAnp was recovering from her 
attempted suicide (NEwswEEK, July 3), 
Louis B. Mayer, head of M-G-M, made 
plans to give the star money to live on 
while she gets “on the right track.” After 
what friends described as a “very 
emotional,” hour-long conference with 
Judy, Mayer said: “I haven't seen [her] 
so determined to get well in a long time 
... Maybe this whole thing is a blessing 
in disguise.” 





Ebony 


Thrill: Mary Ann, Mary Louise, Mary Alice, and Mary Catherine won an exclamation from the President 


Newsweek 
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Smashup: Mrs. Barkley connected 


Mrs. Veep: Arriving in Philadelphia to 
officiate for the first time at a ship 
christening, Mrs. ALBEN BARKLEY was 
admittedly nervous. “I’ve tried a few 
practice swings, but nobody has given 
me any real advice,” she said. “All they 
tell me is ‘don’t worry’.” But at the 
launching, with the Veep at her side, 
Mrs. Barkley successfully smashed a 
bottle of champagne across the bow of 
the S.S. President Jackson, a 19,600-ton 
cruise ship, in Camden, N.J. 


Words of Cheer: Returning home from 
a three-week European trip with his 
sister, Mrs. H. P. Rossins, and Julian, 
a chow, former Under Secretary of State 
SUMNER WELLES was “a great deal more 
optimistic” about European recovery. He 
called the Marshall and Schuman plans 
“great constructive steps.” 


International 
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REDIT INSURANCE is just as necessary 

to your program of protection as 
fire, theft and other business insurance. 
Credit losses can be just as large and just 
as serious as other losses. 

American Credit Insurance completes 
your insurance program by guaranteeing 
payment of Accounts Receivable . . . one of 
your most valuable and most vulnerable 
assets. 

American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t . . . enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts . . . improves 
you. credit standing with banks and 
suppliers. A policy can be tailored to fit 


your particular needs . . . insuring all 
accounts, a specific group, or just one 
account. 

This timely book helps you plan sound 
credit policy. For a copy, without 
obligation, phone our office in 
your city or write AMERICAN \¥Wil 
Crepit InpemNity CoMPANY ['Sipprep 
or New York, Dept. 43> First 
National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Doctors in Conference 


From San Francisco, Marguerite Clark, 
Medicine Editor of Newsweek, sends 
the following report: 


“The best thing the AMA does for me 
is to bring me to San Francisco once in a 
while,” said a Midwestern doctor. Some 
10,000 other physicians and at least 
another 8,000 medical students, nurses, 
exhibitors, and guests felt the same way 
about the 99th annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association last week. 
It was the fifth time since 1915 that San 
Francisco had played host to the doctors. 

Reports: The first session was planned 
as a military medicine symposium of a 
highly theoretical nature. But, as one 
doctor said, “that was before Korea.” 
Now the reports seemed to the point. 

Should an atom bomb drop on an 
American city, the job of caring for the 
injured will fall on the local doctor, 
warned Gen. James P. Cooney, chief of 
the radiological branch of th. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Doctors were urged 
to learn how to cope with such catastro- 
phes through information available from 
the Army, Navy, and AEC. 

Since it would be impossible to give 
adequate treatment to all injured in 
atom attacks, Dr. Eugene Cronkite of 
the Naval Medical Research Institute, 
Bethesda, Md., said the doctors’ first 
task would be segregation of radiation 
victims into three groups: (1) those who 
were going to die, (2) those who have a 
chance with proper care, and (3) those 
whose survival was probable. The major 
medical effort would be concentrated on 
the second group, with treatment similar 
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to that for severe high-intensity burns. 

One of the most sinister reports at this 
session was that of Col. John R. Wood, 
chief of the medical division of the 
Army Chemical Center, on the use of 
nerve gases in possible warfare. These 
gases, nearly colorless and essentially 
odorless, are at least ten times as poison- 
ous as the best of the older war gases, 
the technique for delivering them is 
greatly improved, and, when inhaled or 
absorbed through the skin or digestive 
tract, can paralyze the muscles that con- 
trol breathing and even stop the heart. 

If the patient can be reached in time, 
large injections of atropine may bring 
back normal heart action and breathing, 
Colonel Wood said. However, it may be 
dangerous, even fatal, to inject atropine 
where the victim is suffering badly from 
lack of oxygen in the blood. In such 
cases, artificial respiration, preferably 
with a respirator, should be used. 

At another session, Dr. Joseph E. 
Smadel of the Army Medical School, 
brought up the grim possibility of germ 
warfare in Korea. “B. W.,” the familiar 
term for biological or germ warfare, 
Smadel said, might be tried very soon by 
the “potential enemy,” provided he has 
developed a satisfactory agent and the 
means of using it. A “small-scale episode,” 
like Korea, would be the best possible 
spot for a trial of such a weapon. 

In the generally frightful picture of 
war medical problems, a few bits of 
reassurance were offered. Large-scale 
contamination of the water supply of a 
major city is unlikely in an atom-bomb 
attack, said General Cooney, and food 
supplies will be only partially affected. 
And in treatment of radiation damage 
by atom bombs, blood transfusions, doses 





Doctors saw a film to reduce breast cancer’s toll 


of the blue dye called toluidine blue, 
aureomycin, and other antibiotics, oxy- 
gen and vein feeding of plasma, sugar, 
minerals, and vitamins are measures that 
may save many lives, said Dr. J. Garrott 
Allen of the University of Chicago. 

In the peacetime medicine sections, 
cortisone and ACTH, the hormone ex- 
tracts that made endocrine history last 
year, got the largest billing. For their 
studies in cortisone and related hor- 
mones, Drs. Philip S. Hench and Edward 
C. Kendall of the Mayo Clinic received 
the Passano Foundation award. 

Sharp increases in the production of 
both extracts, which many other doctors 
lauded for their relief of rheumatoid 
arthritis, rheumatic fever, and inflamma- 
tion of the heart, were reported by Drs. 
Kendall and Hench, “despite the fact 
that no new source of cortisone and no 
actual shortening of the method for its 
partial synthesis have been discovered.” 
Today the production of cortisone (Merck 
& Co.) is 45 times greater and that of 
cortisone (Armour & Co.) is 30 times 
greater than it was a few short months ago. 

Other medical highlights: 
>From the University of California, Dr. 
Lewis Morrison announced the success- 
ful use of radioactive cobalt against can- 
cer of the nose and throat. Produced in 
the atomic ovens at Oak Ridge, “the 
poor man’s radium” can do whatever 
radium can do against cancer, but it is 
much less expensive and probably safer. 
If some accidentally reaches the blood 
stream, it is quickly excreted and _ not, 
like radium, stored in the bones. 
POvereating, as is generally supposed, 
is not a major cause of diabetes, accord- 
ing to Dr. Russell Wilder of the Mayo 
Clinic, who claimed only a small propor- 
tion of the grossly overweight develop this 
disease. The main factor, he said, is a 
congenitally weak pancreas, which breaks 
down under such stresses as growth, 
puberty, infections, and pregnancy. 
>However, many Americans are eating 
themselves to death from hardening of 
the arteries, reported Dr. Lester .M. 
Morrison of Los Angeles. Our high fat, 
high cholesterol, rich diets, he said, clog 
the arteries with globules of fat and 
eventually harden the arterial walls. 

Exhibits: Among the exhibits, the hit 
attraction was the medical color-tele- 
vision broadcast daily at the Masonic 
Temple. An old story to Eastern doctors, 
this means of taking a large audience to 
the side of an operating table was new 
and fascinating to Western medical men. 

Another exhibit that attracted enor- 
mous crowds was the new film, Breast 
Self-Examination, designed to reduce 
the high rate of death from breast cancer 
by teaching women to examine them- 
selves. Later, the American Cancer Soci- 
ety and the National Cancer Institute of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
co-producers, will distribute the film 
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He fought for our right to learn 


He was Born with two hungers—for food and for knowledge. 
But that was in the days before public schools, when the 
poor could either eat or learn, but not both. So the mind 
of Horace Mann, the poor farmer boy, nibbled at a few 
borrowed books and went a-hungering for all the 

world’s learning. 


But he was one of the great ones, and nothing could stop 
him. Somehow, he learned law. He entered politics. In 
time he became president of the Massachusetts Senate. 
“Watch Horace Mann,” people used to say. “He'll go far.” 


Then one day his mission rose up and took him by the hand. 


He heard of a job. A man was wanted to look into school 
conditions in Massachusetts. He would be poorly paid 

and have no power to act. He was expected only to write a 
report that would gather dust on a shelf. Hardly the 

job for a man with a brilliant future. ; 


Horace Mann the Senator thought of Horace Mann 
the farm boy, famished for knowledge. He 

thought of the children who might become 
scientists and statesmen and engineers and 
doctors—but wouldn't . . . because there were 

no good schools to teach them. 


his law books, and went out to plead the 
case for America’s children. 


He spoke to farmers and workingmen, bankers and 
politicians, and his conviction was like a flame. Every child, 
he told them, must have a chance to develop the best 

that is in him—not only for his own sake, but for America’s, 
Only through good public schools can we get people 

big enough to do the working and the thinking, the 
building and the dreaming for a great country. 


Horace Mann’s words fell like seeds on the minds of 
Americans, and where he spoke, schools sprang up. And 
out of the schools came the kind of America we want 

to have and keep. 


For it is in the classrooms and the schoolyards that Americans 
of every kind and station first learn to know each other's 
value—learn to be rivals and brothers at the same time. 

It is here that the future mechanic and the future man of 
business, the worker with tools and the worker with ideas, 
learn to strive together, each in his own way, for the 


good of all. 


Che MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Horace Mann resigned from the Senate, sold 
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As cars ride over every kind of road, engineers 
with super-sensitive instruments keep probing 
for vibration points that build up noise, figuring 
‘out ways to eliminate it. 








Welded into a single, solid all-steel unit, crowned 
and braced by Turret Top, Body by Fisher is 
built for quiet riding from the ground up. 











Key to quiet travel 


In rooms where it’s quiet enough to hear 
your heart beat, GM men never stop study- 
ing basic materials and individual parts, 
seeking always to deaden noise. 


The peace that lulls your baby to sleep in a General Motors car 
came from a long war against discomforts. 


Decades ago, the first closed bodies calmed wind and weather. Later, 
No-Draft Ventilation added final soothing touches. 


A restful hush began to fall as Knee-Action smothered road rumble. Balancing and 
cushioning soaked up engine vibration. Bracing and insulation shushed body resonance. 
And the search for silence still goes on and on. 


For throughout research, engineering and production, GM specialists keep working to make 
these things better—trying to still the last tremor to the last decibel. It’s the kind of steady search 
that makes the GM key your key to greater value 1n all ways, as you can easily find out. 


Just ask any dealer in GM cars for a sample of GM quiet, comfort, performance and all-round quality. 
He'll be glad to demonstrate whenever you're ready. 
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Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast, 
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POWER in any language 


THE leadership of “Caterpillar” products 
is not limited by national tongues or 
boundaries. 

You'll find them logging mahogany in 
the Bolivian jungle; bulldozing earth in 
Alaska; powering oil-drill rigs in the 
Arabian desert; building highways in Penn- 
sylvania or plowing fields in Oregon. 

Wherever tough jobs need doing right, 
“Caterpillar” dealers have the machines and 
the service to get them done, and done 


efficiently — by swift, economical, modern 
methods. In Latin America alone there are 
41 “Caterpillar” dealers’ stores. In Europe, 
Australia, India, Africa, there are many 
more, and the people know them as friends. 

The big yellow machines speak a language 
understood by all mankind — the language 
of steady, productive work. And in a world 
still troubled by hunger, want and doubt, 
production is salvation. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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for showings to women’s organizations. 

The film, which presents facts about 
this most common type of female cancer 
in an unemotional, reassuring fashion, 
teaches a simple, four-step technique of 
breast examination and emphasizes the 
necessity of going immediately to a doc- 
tor if any lumps are found. By self- 
examination at the end of each menstrual 
period, a woman may be able to detect 
the lump of cancer in the first or second 
month of growth, the film points out. 
With delay of a year, the original tumor 
may measure an inch or more in diam- 
eter, or may have spread elsewhere in 
the body. This may mean the difference 
between life and death. 

Still another popular scientific exhibit 
was “the Plexiglas mother.” A new tube- 
like tank equipped with a positive pres- 
sure air lock, invented by Dr. Allan P. 
Bloxsom of Houston, Texas, it is cred- 
ited with reducing the infant mortality 
rate in St. Joseph Infirmary, Houston, by 
25 per cent. One out of every eighteen 
newborn children fails to breathe proper- 
ly and needs resuscitation. The Bloxsom 
air lock not only supplies extra oxygen 
and maintains warmth and humidity, 
but also provides a periodic pressure 
change similar to the forces exerted on 
the baby by the mother’s uterus in the 
second stage of labor. 

On the executive side: 

In the Gold Ballroom of the historic 
Palace Hotel, the House of Delegates, 
policymaking body of the AMA, cut 
quickly into the problems of government 
control vs. private management of the 
affairs of some 147,000 doctor-members. 
Sounding the keynote, Dr. Elmer L. 
Henderson, Louisville, Ky., surgeon who 
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The “Plexiglas mother” helps new babies breathe 











became new president of the organiza- 
tion, took office with a fighting speech in 
which he warned that socialized medi- 
cine “has become the blazing focal point 
in a fundamental struggle which may 
determine whether America remains 
free” or becomes fettered by politicians 
and their bureaucracy. 

Behind the drive for socialized medi- 
cine, he said, are “the little men whose 
lust for power is far out of proportion 
to their intellectual capacity, their spirit- 
ual understanding, their economic real- 
ism, and their political honesty.” 

To deliver a knockout blow to the 
opposition’s program, the board of trus- 
tees of the AMA announced the approval 
of a $1,100,000 campaign of newspaper, 
magazine, and radio advertising for the 
week of Oct. 3, 1950. The program will 
also seek to bring the Administration’s 
compulsory health measure to a vote on 
the floor of Congress as soon as possible. 
At the same time, it will stimulate the 
growth of voluntary health-insurance pro- 
grams. The work, budgeted as rough- 
ly $3,000,000, will be supervised by 
Whitaker & Baxter, the public-relations 
firm engaged last year in the reshuffle 
that saw the resignation of the re- 
doubtable “Mr. Medicine,” Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, for more than 30 years official 
speaker and host of the conclave. 

Under the direction of general man- 
ager George F. Lull and Austin Smith, 
editor of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the first Fishbein- 
less meeting moved smoothly and effi- 
ciently. But much of the former zest 
was gone. “Morris always made every 
move sound like a major development,” 
mourned a reporter in the pressroom. 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 








IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 





which contain drying detergents do. 
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MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 


NOW featuring a complete line of 
automotive directional signals, aux- 
iliary lamps, warning signals and 
other safety devices. 


<4 oa ADD pleasure and safety to 
your driving with the famous 
Sparton Tornado, twin-trumpet all- 
electric air horn, above. Extra-pow- 
erful. Extra-clear. Extra-smart- 
looking on fender.Better for boats, 
too. Leader of a complete line of 
automobile and truck horns. 


Other dependable Sparton accesso- 
ries include Sparton Polavision 
Rear-View Mirror, the only polar- 
ized inside-car rear-view mirror. 
Cuts reflected glare over 80%. See 
the Sparton line at your auto supply 
dealer’s today. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


Division of 
SPARKS-WITHINGTON 
COMPANY 
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Back to the Wars 


The Korean war put the radio news- 
rooms right back in business. Since V-J 
Day the wartime glamour of the radio 
news centers had steadily dimmed in the 
quiet of peace (and the advent of telev- 
ision). Generally, the news staffs had 
been maintained in number, but their 
work was as much on special programs, 
documentaries, and TV as it was on hot 
coverage. Then, on June 25, without a 
squeaking gear, the newsrooms slid back 
onto the old emergency basis. 

Once again the networks vied for the 
fastest coverage. ABC probably won last 
week with the flash—via ABC commen- 
tator Drew Pearson—at 11 a.m. on June 
27 that President Truman would an- 
nounce military support for South Korea 
at noon. Bulletins, some every half hour, 
were again routine. Tuesday was the 
busiest news day in radio since V-J Day— 
with the planned exception of election 
night in 1948. It was all radio’s show, 
the first time in the past few years that 
the old medium took the play away 
from television. Last week Ted Church, 
editor-in-chief of CBS news, summed up 
the feeling along radio row. “It’s kinda 
like seeing an old movie again,” he said. 


Moore’s Chance 


The Garry Moore Show (CBS and 
CBS-TV, Monday-Friday, 7-7:30 p.m. 
EDT) has, according to its star, ‘a com- 
plete lack of format.” With the help of 
two singers, an announcer, a four-piece 
band, and a secretary, Moore hopes to 
catch a mood, to build “a sense of partic- 
ipation in the homes,” to entertain with- 
out planning too much. It is the sort of 
deal for which Moore has been angling 
for almost a third of his 35 years. But 
the comedian with the crew cut and 
brash bow tie hasn’t always had a happy 
time of it. 

Moore thrashed his way into network 
radio in Chicago in 1938, where he split 
the assignment of emceeing Club Mati- 
nee with Ransom Sherman, the man who 
“taught me everything I know.” Thus 
taught, Moore left Chicago for New York 
and Hollywood and a booming four-year 
stretch as Jimmy Durante’s partner, an 
association he deliberately broke. He 
wanted to build his own show, along the 
lines of the old Club Matinee. After 
three years, CBS has given him the 
chance—but in television, not radio. 

For the summer Moore will appear 
simultaneously in both mediums. This 
fall he'll settle back into a spot of video 
only. But he could not have been too 
happy about his summer spot. For the 
first week his video competition on NBC 
was Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, in Moore’s 
opinion “one of the few excuses for TV.” 
This week Kukla, Fran, and Ollie’s sum- 
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mer replacement took over for eight 
weeks. The replacement was the Ransom 
Sherman show. After twelve years, Moore 
was forced to try to outplay on television 
the man from whom he’d learned every- 
thing he knew about radio. 


The Sound of the Atom 


There was no sound recorder at Ala- 
mogordo, N. M., when the first atom 
bomb was exploded. But this week 
listeners will have an opportunity to hear 
an authentic reproduction of the noise 
when NBC begins its four-part docu- 
mentary on the atom and _ hydrogen 
bombs (The Quick and the Dead, NBC, 
Thursday, 8-8:30 p. m. EDT). 

The first requirement was for a sound 
so low it would be felt before it was 
heard. To get it, NBC set up a huge 
vertical drumhead which when beat on 
in staccato fashion with mallets produced 
a sound that sets pictures vibrating on 
the wall. Then, NBC lined up sixteen 
turntables, each equipped with a re- 
cording of thunder, and turned them on 
over the beat of cables on the drum. 
The final single sound effect, recorded 
and re-recorded on tape, was that of 128 
thunder records being played at once- 
or the noise of an atom bomb. 

Three months ago, William Brooks, 
NBC’s vice president for news and spe- 
cial events for radio, assigned Fred 
Friendly to produce the atom story—of- 
fering him unlimited facilities. Friendly, 
a recording expert, is the producer of 
the “I Can Hear It Now” albums. 

For six weeks Friendly, no scientist, 
studied the atom business with William 
L. Laurence, The New York Times 
reporter who is the bomb’s official biog- 
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Sixteen thunder records and a drumhead made NBC’s atom-bomb noise 


rapher and the documentary’s technical 
director. Then he wrote his scripts, put- 
ting into the first two alone 43 of the 
people directly involved with the bomb. 
Bob Hope agreed to act as narrator— 
the average man who knows little of 
the bomb’s derivation. To play the roles 
of Dr. Lise Meitner and Dr. Albert 
Einstein, both of whom speak English 
with pronounced accents, Friendly got 
Helen Hayes and Paul Lukas. But 60 
per cent of the performers on The Quick 
and the Dead play themselves, among 
them Eleanor Roosevelt, Gen. Leslie 
Groves, and the crew of the Enola Gay 
(the plane that dropped the first bomb). 

This week, Friendly had finished his 
first two programs, was wrapping up his 
third—and still pondering his fourth. The 
Quick and the Dead was designed to 
give listeners the full facts about the 
bombs, to help make possible decisions 
based on fact not on fear. In the days 
before the first scheduled program, use 
of the atom bomb suddenly became a 
very real specter. Much of the fourth 
program will depend on the turn of 
events in the next three weeks. “We 
hope to reply then,” Friendly says, “to 
the jerk who stands in the streets and 
yells “We oughta drop a couple of bombs 
o them Commies, and quick’.” 


Big Deal 


If any doubt lingered that professional 
wrestling is anything other than pure 
play acting, it was dispelled last week by 
Allen Funt on Candid Microphone (CBS, 
Tuesday, 9:30-10 p.m. EDT). Funt is the 
medium-sized fellow who poses as any 
Variety of man—and sometimes woman— 
to trap average conversations by means 
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of a hidden microphone. This time Funt 
flexed his medium-sized muscles and 
posed as a would-be wrestler making a 
deal with an unaware professional grap- 
pler to throw a match. The negotiations 
went this way: 

Pro: Tll give you a little toe hold or 
something. 

Funt: Yeah. But I mean we gotta 
make it look legitimate. 

Pro: It'll look good. It'll look all right 
and eventually you'll nail me and that’s 
all. You'll pin me and that’s all. 





Funt: You're liable to lose your temper | 
in the middle of the fight. | 

Pro: Don’t be foolish. I don’t lose my | 
temper ... It’s a business deal isn’t it? ... 

Funt: You won't holler or anything? | 

Pro: No, I won't holler ... What am | 
I a baby or something? 

Funt: Will you grunt or something 
like that? 

Pro: Y'll grunt ... I'll put on the act... 

Funt: What about your reputation? 

Pro: I should worry. Reputation. 
Shmeputation ... It don’t mean a thing 
... I’m just giving you the lowdown on 
this thing. You see ... in a phony match 
which is 99 per cent of them are [sic]... 
there’s more action People want 
action ... Don’t just come up to me and 
smack me hard you know ... and kick 
me, you know and all that stuff. 

Funt: Don’t— 

Pro: Because that’s all hokum, 
stuff you've seen in the ring, see. 

Funt: It sure looks on the level. 

Pro: Because if it was on the level 
they'd kill one another see . 

Before Funt got around to disclosing 
his ulterior motive, the wrestler—who 
later insisted on anonymity—had agreed 
to take the dive for $50. 
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SPARTON, a symbol of quality 
for 50 years, brings you a perfect 
line of famous Sparton television, 
radios and radio-phonographs . . . 
“Radio’s Richest Voice Since 1926.” 


WHICHEVER handsome 

1950 Sparton Town and 

Country Television model 

you choose, you'll treasure 
your Sparton performance, design 
and value for years to come. 
Above: the Belmar, beautiful table 
model with 16” screen, rectangular, 
black picture tube for easier view- 
ing. Finer listening, too, with Spar- 
ton’s famous tone, ““Radio’s Richest 
Voice Since 1926.” In lustrous ma- 
hogany veneers, $239.95; blonde, 
$244.95. Other low Sparton direct- 
to-dealer prices start at $169.95. 
See your Sparton dealer today. 
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Diphyllobothrium’s Debut 


No $1,000,000 Hollywood production 
ever caused more headaches than a new 
scientific film with the not-so-catchy title 
of “The Life Cycle of Diphyllobothrium 
Latum.” The star (in fact, only) actor is 
more familiarly known as the fish tape- 
worm, a parasite which infects 10,000,000 
persons in the United States, Canada, 
and Northern Europe. 

The sixteen-minute black and white 
film, following the beast through all its 
life stages from a microscopic larva to a 
3- to 30-foot adult intestinal worm, was 
directed by United States Public Health 
Service parasitologist Dr. Malcolm S. 
Ferguson. Animated cartoons help to 
show how the anemia-causing parasite 
infects people unwise enough to eat raw 
or inadequately cooked fish. 

This week, two tortured years after 
the project started, Ferguson announced 
that the movie was ready for release to 
medical schools, colleges, and public 
health centers, where it would teach 
physicians and laboratory technicians to 
recognize the tapeworm in all stages. 

Temperamental eggs posed Ferguson’s 
first problem. They refused to hatch 
while the microscope and camera were 
trained on them. Adopting a nonchalant 
approach, the director banished the eggs 
for a few days to the dark insides of a 
dead pike. Five minutes after having 
been recalled from Stygiau exile and 
placed under a light, they hatched. 

But the newborn actors were too frisky. 
They dashed in and out of focus. Only 

ifter selecting the more sluggish larvae 
ind tinkering for weeks with his micro- 
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Film director Ferguson prods a temperamental star, an adult tapeworm 


scope did Ferguson get the first clear 
pictures. All in all, however, the film 
promises to be a smash hit. In true Holly- 
wood style, Ferguson is already planning 
a sequel based on the life of another 
intestinal parasite, the hookworm. 


Artificial Stomach 


Every enterprising dairy farmer is up 
to date on cattle feed. But few of them 
consider the welfare of the microbes 
that swarm in a cow's stomach. It is only 
because of these tiny organisms, which 


Microbe dietician Burroughs nurtures the cow’s best friends 










break down cellulose into easily assim- 
ilated sugar, that a cow is able to digest 
such fare as hay and even sawdust. 

Obviously, these helpful microbes 
must thrive if a cow is to get full benefit 
from her food. With this thought in mind, 
Dr. Wise Burroughs of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, has 
built an artificial cow stomach in which 
he raises, feeds, and studies the microbes. 
This week he described how it works 
and how it may lead to a better diet for 
beef and dairy cattle. 

The gadget looks like anything but a 
stomach (see cut). But from a microbe’s 
viewpoint the conditions are remarkably 
similar to those inside a cow’s fore- 
stomach, or rumen. Six one-quart flasks 
(each a separate stomach) are suspended 
in a bath of water warmed to a constant 
102 degrees Fahrenheit, the temper- 
ature of a cow’s stomach. 

Each flask contains a pint and a half 
of material—microbes, synthetic saliva, 
and chopped feed. This mixture, which 
is constantly churned and protected from 
air by a stream of carbon-dioxide gas. 
closely represents the contents of a live 
stomach at any one feeding. Each bottle 
is partly emptied and “fed” once a day. 
With this setup, Burroughs can quickl 
learn how the all-important microbes 
respond to different feeds enriched with 
vitamins, minerals, and other substances. 

From the practical standpoint. 
Burroughs explained, the artificial stom- 
ach “can be used as a screening device 
in finding clues in cattle feeding which 
would take a much longer time to 40 
with animal experiments.” He is hot 
the trail of some yet unidentified minerals 
which might transform _ poor-quality 
roughages into highly productive feeds. 
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Forced Fish 


Thigh-deep in waders, Prof. Gilles 
Laroche was preparing this week to join 
throngs of salmon-catching vacationers in 
the York River near Gaspé, Quebec. For 
the 27-year-old McGill University phys- 
iologist, fishing will be more business 
than sport. He is out to prove a theory 
that may ultimately bring back hordes of 
salmon to Eastern Canada’s alarmingly 
depleted streams. 

Some six years ago the French-Cana- 
dian scientist got the idea of increasing 
the salmon population by speeding up 
the fish’s life cycle. Like its Pacific cous- 
ins, the Atlantic salmon—an important 
food and game fish in Europe, Canada, 
and the Northeastern United States— 
spawns in fresh water and spends its 
adult life in the ocean. But unlike Pacific 
salmon, which return home only once 
to a climax of love and death, the 
Atlantic species swims back upriver two 
or three times to spawn. 

Laroche began by experimenting with 
the critical one-year interval during 
which the pre-adolescent salmon changes 
from the black-barred parr stage to the 
silvery smolt and prepares to swim out 
to sea. As a starting point he took a 
chance that thyroid hormone might play 
a vital part in the change. 

Sure enough, when in his laboratory 
he gave several parr a six-week treat- 
ment with thyroid extracts by feeding 
or injection, they changed to smolts. He 
noted also that their skin thickened con- 
siderably. Working backward, the phys- 
iologist theorized: 

While a young salmon lives in fresh 
water, there is more salt in its blood than 
in the surrounding water, and there is 
a tendency for fresh water to penetrate 
the fish’s skin by osmosis (a natural force 
which tends to equalize the saltiness on 
either side of amembrane). If the salmon 
were to reach salt water without chang- 
ing its skin, osmosis would operate in 
reverse. That is, since the concentration 
of salt in the ocean is greater than in ‘the 
fish’s blood, water would flow from the 
less salty bloodstream into the sea, and 
the fish would die. 

Thus the thickening of his parr’s skins 
must be nature’s defense against lethal 
Osmosis. Laroche wants to hasten the 
thickening. He believes that salmon must 
spend the last part of their pre-adoles- 
cence in brackish water near river es- 
tuaries. There the iodine in the water 
would have the same effect as his lab- 
oratory thyroid doses. 

This summer’s field work will show 
whether Laroche’s theory corresponds 
to natural fact. If it does, thyroid extracts 
(probably mixed with feed at fisheries) 
could be used to force all types of 
salmon—Pacific as well as Atlantic—to a 
thick-skinned, seaworthy maturity. 
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DOWTHERN 


The heat transfer medium for high temperatures 


Dowtherm is invaluable in providing and controlling heat 
in hundreds of processes—from noodles to nylon. In the 
Noodle Industry, for instance, the application of Dow- 
therm heat results in a more uniform product. This per- 
mits accurate filling of packages, and eliminates the 
necessity for constant manual adjustment. 


This modern heat transfer medium, efficient over a wide 
temperature range at low pressure, holds temperatures 
constant by pressure regulation. It prevents hot spots, 
saves time, prolongs the life of materials and equipment 
—and brings to processing operations a hitherto unknown 
safety. 


Where your operations require precise, low-pressure heat- 
ing in the 300-750°F. range, use Dowtherm. For complete 
information, write or wire Dow at Midland. 


THE DOW. CHEMICALY'COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . 
DOWTHERM DIV, 282 
MIDLAND, MICH, 
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Giant Buy in 19-inch TV! 
Never before a bigger TV value than 
this Shoreham with 19-inch tube. $398.50 
Other Magnavox models from $198.50 


The Magnavox Co. Fort rayne : 4, Ind. 
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This gracious skyscraper 
hotel in mid-Manhattan, 
overlooking Central Park, 
bids you welcome! Superb 
living near Fifth Ave. stores, 
theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 

Write for Booklet NW 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 








before you move... 


please let us know your present 
and future address (including 
zone number) so we can send you 
your regular copies of Newsweek. 
It takes four weeks to correct 
an address and the Post Office 
will not forward magazines 
unless you send postage. Avoid 
this extra expense and missing 


copies by dropping a postcard to 


Newsweek 


152 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. ¥. 























The Competition 


The CIO Newspaper Guild was in 
fighting trim. For the first time it had 
struck and closed a major daily in Man- 
hattan, The World-Telegram and Sun 
(NEwswEEK, June 26). Craft unions of 
both CIO and AFL were lined up behind 
the strikers, refusing to cross picket lines, 
contributing strike-aid funds. Govern- 
ment, too, seemed well aware of Guild 
strength. Both President Truman and 
Dean Acheson broke away from their 
jam-packed Korea crisis schedules last 
week to address some 235 delegates to 
the Guild’s seventeenth national conven- 
tion in Washington. 

After all that the Guildsmen felt safe 
in looking for new room in which to 
exercise their union muscles. And scat- 
tered across their green baize-covered 
conference tables in the Presidential 
Room of the Hotel Statler were blue, 
mimeographed copies of a resolution that 
pointed the way. It proposed that the 
Guild found and operate competitive 
newspapers. On Friday, after an all-night 
meeting, the delegates received and ap- 
proved a more crane alternative. 

Publishing ventures would be _ at- 
tempted but only in cooperation with 
other, better-heeled unions or co-ops. The 
International Typographical Union 
(AFL) was already backing small papers 
as a threat to strike-defying publishers 
but was finding the technique too costly. 
Confidently, however, the Guild called a 
national referendum to ask members to 
allocate $50,000 as a founding fund. 

Wire services also got close Guild at- 
tention. An organizing report singled out 
the United Press as a target. Reason: 
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The UP’s Guild membership had drop- 
ped from 372 to 343 during the year. 

Over-all Guild membership was put at 
23,706, an increase of 960 during the 
year. A third of the new members, how- 
ever, were Canadian newsmen affiliated 
with the Guild. As those figures were 
announced on the floor of the convention, 
Guild President Harry Martin, former 
staffer for The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal now doing publicity work for the 
ECA, rose to denounce disclosure of such 
information. The membership figures, he 
said, would be aid and comfort to the 
publishers, “the enemy.” 


This Time, Korea 


On Seoul’s wide southbound highway, 
cars began jamming up, jockeying for 
escape positions. The three Seoul cor- 
respondents of United States wire serv- 
ices began their jockeying, too—for news. 
First to turn invasion rumors into a bul- 
letin was Jack James* of United Press, 
By 8:33 (EDT) on the night of June 24 
his story of a “general attack” had flashed 
through a Tokyo radio relay station, 
through UP’s San Francisco bureau, and 
across to New York. 

Two hours later the other wires began 
chattering out their stories. : Taking ad- 
vantage of its West Coast time lead, The 
Los Angeles Times bannered the in- 
vasion for Sunday editions. On the East 
Coast most papers either didn’t get the 
story in time for Sunday bulldogs or let 
it ride in columns subordinate to the 
Lake Michigan plane-crash disaster. 

In Tokyo, meantime, 77 foreign 
correspondents suddenly became war 


*This week he phoned another beat: 








Soviet- 


marked planes had strafed Suwon and wounded James. 





Newsweek 


General Parks had to hold down a second front in the Pentagon 
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Marguerite Higgins: Scoop trouble 


correspondents. (The breakdown by nat- 
ions: 12 Chinese, 4 Australians, 3 each 
for Korean, Swiss, French, and United 
Kingdom papers, two Russians, one Fili- 
pino, and 46 Americans.) By this week 
about fifteen had shuttled back and forth 
from the Korean fronts, phoning their 
stories when telegraph lines were cut, 
or even borrowing U.S. Signal Corps 
radios in emergencies. The heads of four 
wire-service bureaus—International News 
Service, Associated Press, UP, and the 
British Reuters—made the battlefront trip 
in style, traveling along with General 
MacArthur on his sudden, rain-drenched, 
dawn flight (see page 20). 

When they returned to Tokyo, how- 
ever, they had unexpected companv: 
pretty 30-year-old Marguerite Higgins, 
correspondent for The New York Herald 
Tribune, who caught up with the party 
when it stopped to observe fighting near 
Suwon. During the return flight she 
talked her way into MacArthur's private 
compartment and got what she thought 
was a first-class scoop. The general was 
considering bombing airfields deep in 
the invader’s own territory. Eagerly she 
sent the story to her paper and, in doing 
so, provoked a formal request from INS 
and UP for military censorship in the 
battle area. Their reason was that the 
Higgins “scoop” had been known for 
nearly two days but was being held back. 
by agreement, as a security measure. 

A day earlier, however, Miss Higgins 
had got herself in solid with the home 
office by radioing an eyewitness account 
of the fall of Seoul, which The Trib 
splashed in a four-column front-page box 
complete with photo of the author. In- 
cluded in it, also, was news of first 
correspondent casualties. Closer than 
Miss Higgins to the frantic, evacuation 
dynamiting of a Seoul bridge, Burton 
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Crane of The New York Times and 
Frank Gibney of Time and Life maga- 
zines were raked painfully by flying glass 
as the windshield of their jeep shattered 
with the concussion. 

In London, The News Chronicle got 
special permission to use The Herald Trib 
story, calling Miss Higgins “its” corre- 
spondent and becoming a likely new 
customer for subscription to The Herald 
Tribune’s special wire service. 

In America, too, there was a possible 
new customer for some special services: 
The Pentagon’s complex, frequently re- 
shuffled Office of Public Information was 
clumsily ineffective in the face of crisis. 
Washington newsmen, depending on the 
Pentagon to provide much needed back- 
ground for initial on-the-spot reports, 
found the OPI deserted on the Sunday 
morning of the invasion. 

Later in the day, Maj. Gen. Floyd L. 
Parks, frank and friendly Chief of Infor- 
mation for the Army, began doing what 
the OPI should have been doing right 
along for all the “unified” services. Reg- 
ular, twice-a-day briefing conferences 
were set up for all reporters. Officers 
from all services were called in to add 
their news to the sessions. Reporters 
were told that Army public-relations offi- 
cers would be on hand 24 hours a day— 
at the Pentagon and not at home phones, 
as in the case of OPI’s night staff. 

Watching this valuable if jury-rig pro- 
cedure was a real authority on press 
relations: Steve Early, onetime press 
secretary to Franklin Roosevelt and now 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. For the 
OPI that might well mean that the Poto- 
mac was going to be a battle area too. 


Red Press Run 


When the Stalin-Hitler pact was 
announced in 1939, it caught many 
Communist papers, in and out of Russia, 
right between editions. Whole pages 
were scrapped; stories were rewritten 
and reversed. Last week, as the same 
papers blossomed with news of Korea 
there was no fumbling. The party-line 
headlines flowed smoothly and fast. 

Fifteen days before the invasion 
began, Moscow’s Izvestia had warned: 
“We have never considered and shall 
never consider the 38th parallel as a 
state boundary.”* Furthermore, the pa- 
per demanded that “unity” of North and 
South Korea be achieved fully by the 
first week in August. Party editors any- 
where in the world could read between 
those lines and bone up on Korea. 

The New York Daily Worker’s front- 
page invasion headline was RIGHTIST AT- 
TACK REPELLED IN KOREA. London’s Daily 
Worker, also echoing Moscow, obedi- 
ently headlined: KOREAN REPUBLIC -IN- 
VADED, U.S. PUPPETS ATTACK. 





*All Comrade Stalin did was agree to the deal at 
Potsdam. 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: Mother Etta REEVE BLOoor, 
pioneer American Communist, invited 
all her friends, all workers and farmers, 
and “all lovers of peace” to be her guests 
at her 88th birthday party, July 4, at 
April ‘Farms near Quakertown, Pa. 


Expecting: Lana Turner, 30, and her 
husband, tin-plate heir Bos Toppinc, 
36, announced in Hollywood June 28 
that they were expecting their first child 


International 


Topping news: An heir for Lana 


in January. (Miss Turner has a daughter, 
Cheryl, 8, by a previous marriage.) “Anx- 
ious to keep on working,” Lana will com- 
plete “Mr. Imperium” with Ezio Pinza. 


Henered: Winners of the Harmon 
International Aviation Awards for the 
world’s outstanding aviator, aviatrix, and 
aeronaut for the decade of 1940 through 
1949 were: Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
LITTLE, JACQUELINE CocHRraN, and Vice 
Admiral Cuar.es E. RosENDAHL. 


Divorced: Jack Frye, former president 
of Trans World Airline and now presi- 
dent of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
and HELEN VARNER Frye, 41, in Pres- 
cott, Ariz., June 26, after nine years. 


Recovering: Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator Paut G. HorrMan, 59, was 
up and about in a Washington, D.C., 
hospital, June 27, “feeling fine” following 
a gall-bladder operation. 


Died: Dixon WEcTER, 44, author, lit- 
erary editor of the Mark Twain estate, 
and prominent historian; of a heart at- 
tack, in Sacramento, Calif., June 24. 
>The Most Rev. METROPOLITAN THEO- 
pHitus, 76, spiritual head of the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in the 
United States and Canada; in San Fran- 
cisco, June 27. 

PEvieL SAARINEN, 76, Finnish-born. 
world-famous architect and city planner 
whose designs had a profound influence 
on modern architecture, head of the 
architectural department of Cranbrook 
Foundation; in Bloomfield Hills, Mich.. 
July 1. 
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In the public interest 





The Insurance Company of North America 
Companies intend to provide catastrophe 


coverage facilities for American enterprise. 


This country was established and has been 
developed by venturesome people with venture 
capital in a land of great natural resources. It is 
dedicated to the system of private enterprise. 
Since 1792 the Insurance Company of North 
America has been a pioneer in the development 
of improved insurance facilities to meet the 
needs of private enterprise. 


Up to the present many forms of large- 
coverage insurance protection have not been 
available t!ough American insurers. Those 
who needed such facilities had to seek them 
abroad. Thus, foreign non-admitted reinsurers 
(who pay no taxes on their writings in this field ) 
are freely offering this service. It appears proper 
that American Underwriters (who do meet their 
share of the tax burden) should recognize the 
trend and wishes of the American industry. 


We see no reason why American enterprise 
should continue in the future to depend upon 
such limited facilities as have been supplied in 
the past by venture capital from outside the 
United States—especially since there are, in 
ample potential supply in this country, the 
money, the experience and the brains to pro- 
vide unlimited facilities. 


The Insurance Company of North America 
Companies are ready to use their full capacity 
to help meet this growing need. The first step 
in this direction is the offer to provide for catas- 
trophe coverage. Provision will be made for 
offering other coverages equally important in 
those categories which have not been available 
through American insurers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Phtladedphia 





Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
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Pp lan your Chicago vacation now. With the great Chicago Fair of rn eg Pair of poche 
1950 (open until Labor Day) and the interesting International Trade Fair 
(Aug. 7-22), Big League Baseball Games, beautiful parks and beaches, 


theatres and gay night spots, there’s real vacation excitement for everyone. 


At the world-famous Palmer House—“host to the nation since 1871”— HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
: , , . — , ‘ In Chi 
you will enjoy friendly Hilton hospitality and the convenience of being ey Sc 
right in the center of the city. The Palmer House is the home of ae ee aoe 
In New York 
the fabulous Empire Room which features the “Parade of Stars”— Tue Piaza and THE Roosevett 


In Washington, D.C, 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


greatest array of entertainment stars in America. 
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The Periscope 


e agency working at top speed. Symington had planned 
Business Trends a final review of the mobilization legislation in Sep- 
tember. He still does—provided no new “crisis” de- 

velops before then. 


Still to be decided is the administrative setup to 
direct a full “war economy.” Symington and other 
officials hope to avoid the interagency conflicts which 
afflicted the Washington front last time. A broad 
emergency agency, similar to Jimmy Byrnes’s Office of 
War Mobilization, probably is inevitable. 


>The immediate future of American business will be 
determined by Stalin. If he decides to charge off his 
Korean adventure to experience, the business boom 
will be strengthened. If he makes it an excuse for a 
general war, the boom will give way to a rigidly 


Mobilization plans call for full control over prices, 
controlled war economy. 


wages, and jobs. On the basis of past wartime experi- 
ence, NSRB officials favor an over-all freeze imme- 
diately—come the emergency—to prevent inflation 
PA localized war, possibly followed by other “in- and labor pirating. 
cidents,” would ensure heavy defense spending for a 
long time. That in turn would put a more or less per- Allocation of materials and establishment of priorities 
manent prop under the present high level of industrial is also carded. NSRB has a materials control plan, 
activity. based on War Production Board experience, which 


would channel vital materials from producers right 
A “defense” economy should stimulate—rather than through to the fabricators. 


curtail—civilian-goods production. Big military ex- 
penditures (planned at $14,000,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year) mean continued high consumer for plant seizure. It could, of course, construct defense 
income. One likely result: Another sharp round of facilities—factories, installations—anything needed for 
price inflation, perhaps in time to revive price controls the prosecution of war. 

as an issue in the 1950 Congressional campaign. 


The government would have the broadest authority 


Exemption from antitrust provisions would be granted 
Depression jitters should virtually disappear in a manufacturers. That’s so contractors could combine 
period of arméd peace—even uncertain peace. With their know-how and facilities for maximum productive 
income staying high, banks would be inclined to stop effort. But a stiff excess-profits tax—the rate is still 
viewing credit expansion with alarm; the Federal undetermined—would also go into effect on Mobiliza- 
Reserve Board would have little cause to press for tion Day. So would the fullest export and import 
credit conservation. controls, enabling the government to conduct eco- 


nomic warfare on a worldwide scale. 
Record car buying and home building should continue. 


The political uncertainties created by the Korean war Rationing of consumer goods would follow declara- 
should end uncertainty about the 8,000,000-car tion of an emergency. Coupon systems probably would 
boom and the 1,250,000-unit housing boom. Material be used again. Civilian production, especially of such 
shortages—rather than weakening demand—might slow durable goods as autos and television, would be 
both down eventually. curtailed, because of war-material needs. 


Defense planners will be disposed to welcome the 
present “consumer” boom—even though they didn’t in master plan. The nation’s transportation system would 
1941. Their reasons: It will fortify the public against come under Federal control. An emergency system for 
the day when rationing may have to be imposed; it settling labor disputes would be set up. 

will stimulate industrial expansion before rather than 
after priorities become necessary. 


Regulation of utilities and all energy systems is in the 


When and if an emergency develops, the green light 
will be flashed for a large backlog of “phantom” 


orders. The NSRB has about $900,000,000 of orders 
PIf full-scale war comes, businessmen will be sub- for machine tools, cutting tools, and gauges ready 


jected to the most sweeping controls ever imposed in to be let. The Munitions Board has “educational” 

the U.S. The National Security Resources Board orders already placed with various manufacturers of 

has a master industrialization plan, in the form of a military equipment; these are token orders which 

draft bill, ready to go to Congress whenever Truman wouid be boosted in volume in a crisis. 

gives the word. The word will not be forthcoming, 

however, until an emergency which would require 

full military mobilization occurs. ‘Development of the week: Labor unions indicated 
they would once again press for wage boosts. Their 

The Korean war has not particularly speeded the aim: to make the greatest gains before a possible 

tempo of NSRB planning. Since Stuart Symington return of wartime controls to better their position 

took over the chairmanship this spring, he has had the against an expected rise in the cost of living. 
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This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the industrial uses 
for nylon textile fibers. Although demand for nylon still exceeds supply, you 
may wish to evaluate its possible future applications in your own business. 7 
Note: Du Pont makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product. 





HIGH PRESSURES place heavy stress ct 


on filter sacks used in the ceramic t 

industry. Filled with liquid clay, the 

sacks are squeezed in these accordion- pe 

like presses until water filters through he 
F 


the fabric and drains off, producing 
the clay cakes you see here. 


Filter sacks of tough Du Pont ny- mi 


lon fibers resist rupturing. They last ho 
ape 3 ob 
up to ten times as long as ordinary we 
sacks because of nylon’s high resili- res 
ency, wet strength and impervious- bi 
ness to mildew. Nylon sacks also 
speed production. For nylon fibers ke 
Pry patter ett pymew eh ert eeeeeXE = won’t swell when wet . . . let water el 
ts , pass through more readily and with din 
VI it tr greater filtering efficiency. re¢ 
This ability to stand up under the . 
roughest treatment makes nylon use- po 


ful in many industries. Pictures be- | 
low show other examples of nylon’s 
performance under conditions of se- 
vere wear. 
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Constant hammering of electric-typewriter 
keys wears ribbons tissue-thin, causes fuzzy, 
hard-to-read impressions. Thinner yet more 
durable nylon ribbons will outlast all other 
kinds . . . and they will produce sharp, clean 
impressions month after month. 


Heat and humidity are chief causes of sagging, 
weakened nets in tobacco conditioning rooms. 
Nylon netting holds taut through high tem- 
peratures and extreme humidity. It won’t 
deteriorate from mold or mildew; givesstrong 
support far longer than previous materials. 





used to protect hay stored outdoors at stock- 
yards. Nylon “tarps’”’ stand up well in adverse 


weather . .. promise to last three to five times 
longer. They’re also easier to handle—weigh 
only half as much as ordinary tarpaulins. 





This 32-page booklet, “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” will help you know 
more about nylon . . . its wide range of 
properties . . . and its performance in many AO-¥.2. OR OF" 

industries. The information in this book- 

let may suggest a way in which you can 

improve a product or production method 

—or create a new product. Write today 

for a copy. And tell us about any nylon ~ 
uses you have in mind. Nylon Division 305, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. ~ «s+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY i 
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For NYLON.. . for RAYON.. . for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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THE MARKETS: 
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Trading Boils on Korean Outbreak 


Wall Street’s Big Board was the fever 
chart; the patient was the American In- 
vestor. A cold war was one thing but a 
shooting war was quite another. 

Last week, the outbreak in Korea (see 
page 17) caught the stock market in a 
vulnerable position. For months, stocks 
had been riding at new highs; the bull 
was on a rampage. But suddenly, there 
was .Korea—and reaction. How 
much of it was war scare and 
how much was the letdown many 
observers had predicted had to 
come at some point was an un- 
resolved question. But the com- 
bination did the trick (see chart). 

On Monday, June 26, the mar- 
ket had its heaviest trading day 
since May 1940. In the rush to 
sell, brokers dumped 1,256 in- 
dividual issues on the floor—a 
record—and the volume of tra- 
ding went past 3,900,000 shares. 
Stocks dropped from 1 to 7 
points. 

On Tuesday, volume soared to 
4,860,000 shares, the biggest 
since war was declared in 1939. 
The ticker fell 27 minutes behind 
the market. The record for issues 
moved up to 1,260. But at the 
end of the long, frantic day, 
losses had been held to from 1 
to 3 points. 

On Wednesday, the market 
calmed a bit, and most “blue 
chip” stocks (steel, oil, etc.) 
gained back some of the losses, 
which in many instances, had 
reached 12 points. Generally, the 
gains fell between 1 and 4 points. 

Weary brokers rode in from 
Westchester and Long Island on 
Thursday to be greeted by still 
another selling wave, generated by con- 
tinued bad news from the Far East. 
Volume hit 3,040,000 shares; losses av- 
eraged 1 to 5 points. Then, on Friday, the 
panic abruptly ended—at least for the 
week. Trading volume dropped to 
2,660,000 shares, and out of 1,178 issues 
traded, 610 gained and 335 lost ground. 
The brokers left town, for a week end of 
newscasts and a study of the Sunday 
papers. (For an opinion on the market 
break, see Henry Hazlitt’s Business Tides, 
page 71.) 

But while stocks were having their 
downs, commodity markets—facing the 
threat of war—blew wide open. Rubber 
futures, held to a limit of 200-point 
advances per day (2 cents a pound), 
moved up the permissible limit on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Later in the week 
stabilization set in, but not before July 
Prices had gone past 30 cents a pound. 
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In Chicago, the grain market was press- 
ing its daily limits. Soybeans, held to a 
10-cent daily rise, gained 20 cents in the 
week. Wheat, corn, and oats all moved 
up the scale, in some cases boosting the 
price by 5 cents a bushel. On the live- 
stock market, hogs were up $2 a hun- 
dredweight from the pre-Korean figure; 
cattle, too, moved up. During the week, 





tin, copper, and zinc futures—all of which 
had been advancing recently as a result 
of the boom—jumped even farther. 

In many cases—and in most markets— 
brokers were trying to stem the tide with 
private predictions that there would be 
no “shooting war” between the United 
States and Russia. But investors were 
reading the front page of their news- 
papers before they got to the financial 
section. Last week, there was no easier 
way to get the jitters. 


THE BOOM: 


Onward and Upward 


While the stock and commodity mar- 
kets were reacting dramatically to the 
war news, the nation’s industrial boom 
rolled on unchecked. The momentum of 
high business activity during the last few 
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months was beginning to be reflected in 
some striking statistics: 

>The Federal Reserve Board estimated 
that June had set a new record for post- 
war industrial activity. Using an index of 
100 as representative of prewar condi- 
tions, the Reserve Board saw production 
topping 195 last month. 

>The Census Bureau reported employ- 
ment had reached 61,482,000, the high- 
est level since the record month of July 
1948. At the same time, unemployment 
jumped a bit, up to 3,384,000, but the 
bureau explained that as the usual 
seasonal boost caused by the 
new crop of graduates. “Much 
more significant,” said officials, 
“js the fact that the number of 
adult workers out of jobs showed 
a further drop.” 

Consumer credit moved up an- 
other step, creating a new record 
as it went. At the end of May, 
the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported, consumers were “on-the- 
cuff,” for a $19,091,000,000 total 
outstanding credit bill, with more 
than $11,500,000,000 of that 
amount in installment credit. 
Automobile payments alone took 
up one-third of the total. 
>Automotive News reported 
June was another record-break- 
ing month for the automobile 
industry. A total of 855,447 mo- 
tor vehicles was produced. It 
brought the number of cars and 
trucks turned out so far this year 
to a whopping 3,761,431. 
PThe steel industry has just 
ended what experts termed the 
“most remarkable quarter” in 
history. With production run- 
ning over 100 per cent of capac- 
ity for ten straight weeks, mills 
turned out more than 25,000,- 
000 tons of raw steel in the past 
three months—the first time pro- 
duction had come near an an- 
nual rate of 100,000,000 tons. In the 
course of that achievement, the industry 
had just about wiped out the output defi- 
cit caused by this year’s coal strike. 
»The Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that 
construction this year would total nearly 
$26,000,000,000, or about 14 per cent 
above the 1949 peak. Of this sum, private- 
home construction will account for an 
estimated total of about $10,000,000,000. 
This is an increase of $2,700,000,000 
over last year. 

Aside from the threat of war, there 
was one dark smudge on the production 
picture: The week-old strike of switch- 
men in the Middle and Far West was 
threatening to tie up movement of iron 
ore to Great Lakes ports. Ore boats 
were now working on dockside reserves; 
supply lines from several mines were 
beginning to dry up. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobsjs 


ete ra edn 


BUSINESS END OF A BREEZE. These are the tollgates at the 





OVER THE FENCE IS OUT... and dangerous for western end of the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile 
valuable poultry. But when the fence is U-S°S _ stretch of fine driving that motorists call ‘‘a breeze.” The toll 
American Poultry Fence, chickens are confined booths are faced with colorful porcelain enamel on U°’S’S 
and protected from the moment they leave the Vitrenamel Steel. In supplying cement and steel for the con- 
incubators until they’ve grown big enough for struction of modern highways like this, United States Steel con- 
your Sunday dinner. Here’s another job for steel. tinues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 





FORE!— AND FOREMOST. The just right ‘‘feel” of 
a golf club—that extra “‘whip’”’ and power in your 
drive—depends a lot on the quality of the metal 
in its tapered steel shaft. Some of the finest golf TRY AND GUESS how many different kinds of steel there are in your auto- 





clubs, as well as hundreds of other articles design- mobile. United States Steel supplies car makers with 162 different steels 
ed to make your leisure hours more enjoyable, ...each one designed to do a particular job. All together, these U-S-S Steels 
are made from alloy, stainless and other special - make your car safer, more efficient, longer lasting and handsomer than cars 


purpose steels produced by United States Steel. ever were before. 








UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISIO} 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPAN 
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* SPINNING WHEEL —NEW MODEL. And this one is made of steel. You’re looking 
at the end of one of today’s fabulous continuous spinning machines, under 
construction, with its bewildering arrangement of drives, stepped process 
panels, gear boxes and steel cups for spinning reels. The power unit at the 
top drives all the reels for spinning and continuous processing of 100 ends of 
rayon yarn. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 





Listen to. . . NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


¢, STEEL > 


Vey STATES ey” and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Build a Detter America 


YCLONE = DIVISION + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
STEEL EXPO COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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HOTELS: 


How to Make Money 


Renting rooms is a hotel’s business. But 
feeding and entertaining patrons is its 
road to profit; bars and kitchens account 
for 55 to 60 per cent of the gross. 

John L. Hennessy, former board chair- 
man of the Statler chain and now presi- 
dent of J. L. Hennessy Associates, hotel- 
management consultants, contends: “A 
hotel’s reputation is only as good as its 
local reputation.” For years he has been 
touting good cooking as the way to a 
hotel’s prosperity. Today, with earnings 
shrinking rapidly and motels offering 
growing competition, hotel men are be- 
ginning to listen to him. 

In their latest annual survey, released 
last week, the accountants Horwath & 
Horwath reported that net earnings of 
the nation’s hotels last year hit a seven- 
year low. Occupancy rates dropped 5 per 
cent below 1948, room sales 1 per cent, 
and food and beverage sales 4 per cent. 

To attract more business to hotels, 
Hennessy suggests: 

PThree types of dining rooms—coffee 
shop, medium-priced room, and glam- 
orized dine-and-dance room—for custom- 
ers in all income brackets. 

“Packaged Hospitality” plans which in- 
clude entertainment and such _ tourist 
services as car care and assistance in 
planning trips. 

To streamline operations he urges: 
Central commissaries in large cities from 
which the local hotels can get pastries, 
ice creams, sauces, and so on, thus cut- 
ting down the number of special chefs. 
PPrepared cuts of meat and poultry, 
from the packers. Although these would 
cost more per pound than whole sides of 
meat, they would eliminate waste (which 
sometimes runs as high as 26 per cent). 

Hennessy, now 64, has been in the 
hotel field since he was 14. He joined the 
Statler group in 1910 as steward and by 
1945 had worked his way up to board 
chairman. In December 1948 he retired 
and opened his own firm. 

Since then, Hennessy has taken on a 
complete modernization job for the 
Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis. The bar 
and dining rooms have already been re- 
vamped and last month produced twice 
as much revenue as room rentals. For the 
Pontchartrain in New Orleans he spruced 
up menus and taught the chef some of 
his pet recipes. His newest client is the 
Brown Palace in Denver, which wants 
its catering department overhauled and 
its dining rooms relocated. 

Hennessy likes food—eating it (his 
favorite restaurants are The Colony and 
“21” in New York), preparing it (when 
the Washington Statler opened, he spent 
the first six months there as chief chef), 
and advising on it. He is part owner of a 
Long Island restaurant—Mori’s, at Great 
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Hennessy: Good food means profits 


Neck—which he uses as a proving ground. 
Dinner checks there average $8.06 per 
person but one night last week Hennessy 
counted 72 cars in his parking lot com- 
pared with 21 in the parking areas serv- 
ing nearby restaurants which offer meals 
for $1.75 and $2. 


AIRLINES: 


Cuban Up and Comer 


The only time Aerovias Q, the Cuban 
airline, ever had an accident was when 
a bus ran into one of its planes in Key 
West. The bus had driven up onto the 
airfield with a load of passengers from 
Quebec, all of whom spoke French and 
little else. English-speaking immigration 
officials, joined by the plane’s Spanish- 
speaking crew, raised a shout to warn 


A bus ran into Quevedo’s plane 


the driver that he was too close. When 
the three languages had ceased sput- 
tering the plane had lost a wing tip and 
tempers were scattered all over the field. 

Aside from that incident, Aerovias Q 
has flown nearly six accident-free years. 
It got its start in 1945, when Col. Manuel 
Quevedo Jr. (the “Q” in the line’s name) 
became fed up with disruptive Com- 
munist tactics within the unions servicing 
the airlines which fly into Havana. 
Quevedo at the time was president and 
general manager of the branch of a 
large American airline. With the help of 
wealthy, influential Cuban friends, he 
began to set up his own company and 
in 1945 left his job to go on his own. 

One special factor helped to get Aero- 
vias Q off to a fast start: Under Cuban 
law, only wholly owned Cuban airlines 
may use army airfields. Thus, Quevedo 
was allowed to base at Columbia airport, 
a spacious establishment twice as near 
Havana as Rancho Boyeros, the tiny, 
crowded field which American lines 
must use. Later, Quevedo lined up a 
three-year certificate, since renewed, to 
serve Key West, one of the major take-off 
points for tourists visiting Cuba. 

These circumstances, plus frequent 
trips to Cuba’s fine beaches and resorts 
made with reconditioned surplus C-47s, 
have put the colonel and his service 
into the black. (In 1949, Aerovias Q 
netted $511.09, not an impressive return, 
but still a noteworthy margin for a small 
airline which carries almost no mail.) 

So far, Quevedo has been denied 
other routes into the United States, but 
he intends to keep pressing for them. 
Last year, he says, Aerovias Q carried 
only 10 per cent of the air traffic between 
the two countries, the bulk of the rest 
going in American planes. 

His detractors, however—and there are 
many both in and outside the airline 
field—charge that the colonel is so closely 
allied with the army that he already 
has a tremendous advantage over foreign 
carriers as it is. But in Cuba the last word 
about him is usually conciliatory. One 
of the colonel’s sharpest critics, after 
discussing him at length, concluded: 
“Quevedo is a charming person.” 


AIR CONDITIONING: 


Booming Like Television 


Air-conditioning men, who say theirs 
is the nation’s fastest growing industry 
after television, could point to some solid 
figures. American electric-power output 
in the two weeks to June 24 jumped 3 
per cent to set a new all-time record of 
6,102,000,000 kilowatt hours. Most of 
the rise, according to economist William 
M. Carpenter of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, was due to air conditioning. 

Says General Motors’ Frigidaire divi- 
sion: “1950 will be the industry’s biggest 
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At the height of the season, did you ever count the 
Cadillacs on Lincoln Road, in Miami Beach—or at 
the Homestead, in Virginia—or on the approaches to 
any of America’s most exclusive vacation spots? If 
you have, you must already know that the Cadillacs 
frequently outnumber them all! . 


. - Here is statistical 
testimony that people whose means permit them to 


choose their motor Cars without restriction—make 


“Jit ~ | 
— ey 
Jewels by Trabert & Hoefter— Mauboussin 


Cadillac their overwhelming choice.... And yet—the 
lower-priced Cadillacs actually cost less to buy than 
the highest-priced models of numero 
And Cadillac’s service and Operating e 
pare most favorably with that of an 
care to buy... 


us other cars. 
conomy com- 
y Car you would 
-. Have you driven a 1950 Cadillac? If 


not, your dealer will gladly arrange for the most 
thrilling road demonstration you have ever known. 











Television waves travel better 


on the world’s tiniest ball bearings . .. 


Electric currents zigzag up to 216 million 
times a second through the radio frequency coil 
of the typical FM radio or television circuit. 
The quality of reception of any set is largely 
determined by this coil. 

The heart of the best radio frequency coil is 
a small cylinder ...of insulated, compressed 
carbonyl iron powder. 

Carbonyl iron powder is 98.0% chemically 
pure iron, in almost perfect spheres—feels finer 
than a woman’s face powder. This form of iron 
retains its inductive and magnetic properties 
indefinitely, is stable to temperature extremes, 
does not deteriorate with use. 

Carbonyl] iron powder is formed and purified 
under carefuliy controlled heats and pressures 
...a difficult and complex process ...and in this 
country is made by General Aniline...supply 
source to manufacturers of electronic equipment 
and television sets. 

Today carbonyl iron powder is finding new 


uses for pharmaceuticals, iron tonics, and the 
enrichment of bread and other food products. 

And carbonyl iron powder is only one of 
approximately four thousand products of 
General Aniline... whose laboratories make a 
major contribution to public welfare. 


Generar ANILINE plants at Rensselaer,N.Y. 
and Grasselli, N. J. lead the US production of 
high quality dyestuffs (sold through General 
Dyestuff Corporation, NYC) the Ansco 
division at Binghamton, N.Y. is the oldest 
maker of photographic equipment, cameras, and 
films . . the Ozalid division at Johnson City, 
N.Y. makes facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized papers...Antara Products in New 
York City develops new product applications. 

In a big industry essential to our national 
economy, General Aniline is a good company 
to work for and with, buy from and sell to... 
worth knowing and watching! 


"pape 
NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


. +» From Research to Reality... 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Under a microscope magnifying 
750 times, the carbonyl iron 
powder shows spherical shape. 


Electronic wave trap (below) 
has carbonyl iron powder core. 
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year.” Other experts, pointing to the rise 
in output of equipment from $100,000,- 
000 in 1940 to $200,000,000 last year, 
expect this year’s production to reach 
the $250,000,000 mark. (Factory ship- 
ments of room air conditioners during 
the first four months of 1950 totaled 
50,000, or 25 per cent over last year; 
packaged store units were up 45 per 
cent during the same period to 15,000.) 
Meanwhile, the industry is striving 
to develop new types of equipment, to 
keep on trimming prices, to make units 
that can be run more cheaply, and to 
expand its markets. Some of the recent 
developments: 
PCarrier Corp., leader in the field, this 
week announced that New York’s newest 
skyscraper (the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life building) will, like most of the city’s 
postwar skyscrapers, be equipped with 
Carrier air conditioning. To cut day-to- 
day operating costs, the system will use 
steam (available cheaply in the summer) 
instead of electricity. 
PServel, Inc., major maker of gas refrig- 
erators, two weeks ago brought out a 
gas-operated combination heater-cooler 
designed to give economical year-round 
comfort in new middle-priced homes. 
Servel’s management is counting on grow- 
ing supplies of cheap natural gas and 
“no-moving-parts, no noise” features to 
boost sales. 
>Frigidaire is selling a window unit 
styled by Raymond Loewy which has 
two complete refrigeration systems in- 
side. The customer can save money by 
turning one off during cooler weather. 
PPrices for room air conditioners have 
been cut sharply. In 1947 they averaged 
$470 and then eased to $410 in 1949. 
This year there are units below $300. 
Like television, air conditioning has 
been around a long while. It got its 
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start in industry in 1904 as a means of 
controlling the quality of finished 
products—dust and perspiration, for in- 
stance, can wreck watch machinery parts. 

Air conditioning primarily for human 
comfort started to spread during the 
early 1930s, helped by the introduction 
of Freon, a safe refrigerant that could be 
used in crowded public places. Theaters, 
movie houses, transcontinental trains, 
taverns, and stores soon found low tem- 
peratures a potent customer lure. 

The residential field is just opening up. 
Although it amounts to only 5 per cent 
of the volume—compared with 2 per 
cent in 1947—it has one of the greatest 
potentials. Executive vice president 
William B. Henderson of the Air Con- 
ditioning & Refrigerating Machinery As- 
sociation last week offered one reason: 
“Probably the most important develop- 
ment in the air-conditioning industry in 
the past decade is the trend to factory- 
fabricated ‘packaged units’.” 

The industry still faces several serious 
problems. Electric utilities, for example, 
in the next few years may have to ex- 
pand their capacity to take care of sud- 
den temporary loads in the summer. 
Systems that require large amounts of 
water run into such local problems as 
overloaded sewers or water shortages. 

The cost of air conditioning, especially 
in the home field, is still admittedly high, 
although industry leaders are confident 
it can be cut eventually. Finally, the 
industry itself is mainly a sideline busi- 
ness. Carrier and York Corp. are the 
only two major companies that count 
on cooling equipment for most of their 
sales. None of the other leaders (such 
as General Motors, Chrysler, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Philco, Trane, 
Worthington Pump, Frick, and Baker 
Refrigeration) are specialists. 





Plumper Pigs: Feed containing traces of aureomycin puts extra 
pounds on hogs and poultry. Last week the American Cyanamid 
Co. offered the two porkers above as evidence. They were put on 
the same 37-day diet, but the one on the right was also given 
the “wonder” drug. He weighs 40 per cent more than his friend. 
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Increases Volume of Business! 
Grocery Owner Gives Credit to 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
HUMBLE, TEXAS—“‘Since installing our 


Frigidaire Air Conditioner we have observed 
a considerable increase in our business,” 
says O. D. Frank, co-owner of Humble 
Grocery. ‘““We were the first grocery in 
Humble to install electrical refrigeration 
and the first business of any kind to have 
air conditioning. From our long experience 
we have found that Frigidaire equipment 
is the best and most Jontndabie. The 
rompt, reliable service we get from our 
Frigi aire Dealer is of great value to us.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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TRUMAN 
BULL MARKET— 


Two Years More? 


Will Washington use means at hand to 
maintain good times till 1952 election? 
Will this pump-priming plus enormous buy- 
ing by trusts mean record-breaking prices 
for stocks? 


23 STOCKS FOR VOLATILE STAGE 
OF BULL MARKET: 
6 NATURAL GAS-RICH OIL STOCKS 


@ “WONDER DRUG” GROWTH STOCKS 
A “SPECIAL SITUATIONS” 


5 “PENNY” STOCKS 


This special study: ‘‘Truman Bull Market: Two 
Years More?” featuring ‘‘23 Stocks for ‘Explosive 
Stage’ of Bull Market” is yours FREE with a trial 
subscription to the next four 8-page Weekly 
Bulletins of America’s fastest-growing Advisory 
Service for only $1. Simply address Dept. NW-1. 


Investors 
Advisory Institute, inc. 


Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons 


80 Fifth Av., New York 11, N. ¥. 
POOPOOOOOI OOOO OOO OOOO DOOD OOOO OOEOOS. 
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OR IN COLORS 


$2.75 up 
a 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


DESK SET 


When you choose an 
Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set you 
choose a set made to 
do business writing the 
way you do it. For 
Esterbrook is the foun- 
tain pen desk set that 
lets you... 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 

YOU WRITE 

From the world’s larg- 
est variety of point 
styles you select the 
point that matches 
your writing and your 
writing job exactly. 
You can even put 
this point in the pen 
yourself. 


In case of damage, 
all point styles are in- 
stantly replaceable—at 
any pen counter. 35c 
and 85c. Ask fora 
demonstration. 


To select or replace 
- here’s all you do 


aN 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
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NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Freight Cars: The Union Pacific Rail- 
road went back into the freight-car- 
building business for the first time in 
more than eight years. The road, after 
rejecting bids from car builders, decided 
to assemble 3,000 freight cars. 

Television: New York City’s Better 
Business Bureau, backed by dealers and 
manufacturers, set up a code of selling 
and_ servicing practices for television. The 
bureau said complaints from dissatisfied 
set-buyers had risen so fast as to “threaten 
the future of the industry.” 

Robot: The American Bosch Corp. of 
Springfield, Mass., started to offer com- 
mercially a device designed to hasten the 
advent of the robot factory—an electronic 
machine guided by player-piano-type 
rolls which can run a lathe and thus turn 
out machined parts to fine tolerances. 

Union Shop: Robert N. Denham, Re- 
publican general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, announced that 
he will not challenge union shops in the 
construction industry. The Taft-Hartley 
Act requires a government-supervised 
election. However, he said, a particular 
job would be finished by the time the 
election machinery was set up. 

No Spin: The Detroit Automotive Pro- 
ducts Corp. said two major passenger-car 
makers are testing a “no-spin” differen- 
tial to prevent one of the rear wheels 
from spinning on ice, snow, or mud when 
the other is caught. 

Crops: President Truman signed a bill 
giving the Agriculture Department an- 
other $2,000,000,000 to support the 
price of farm products. The department, 
which already has almost $4,000,000,000 
tied up in surplus crops, can now raise 
the ante to $6,850,000,000. 


LUGGAGE: 
Everybody’s Buying It 


In the luggage business, it had long 
been taken for granted that the average 
person bought or was given only two or 
three sets during his lifetime. But since 
the war that concept has been radically 
altered—mainly because of the growing 
popularity of all-purpose traveling bags. 

Last week, for instance, one of the 
leaders in the all-purpose field, Theodore 
Cart, promotion-minded president of the 
Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
reported sales running at an all-time 
high. Atlantic’s annual volume reached 
$5,000,000 last year; business this year 
to date is a good 25 per cent up. 

To reach that position, Cart and Atlan- 
tic have spent 26 years developing a 
complete line of lightweight bags. First 
came golf bags, which the company pro- 
duced in its original plant, an abandoned 





— 


Cart: Golf bags and “Car-Sacs” 


church. Today, Atlantic claims to be the 
world’s largest producer of golf bags. 

In 1931 (for some reason, sales of 
golf bags actually spurted in the depres- 
sion period), Atlantic was in good enough 
shape to look around for new lines. The 
first one tried was the Val-A-Pak, a light- 
weight, folding suitcase designed to pre- 
vent clothes from wrinkling. Val-A-Pak’s 
popularity boomed during the war, as 
servicemen discovered the bag’s large 
capacity and wrinkle-free features. 

Atlantic next turned to a dozen varia-§j 
tions of the zipper kit bag. Hundreds of 
thousands of the small, handy units were 
sold through drugstore chains and other 
retail outlets which had always either 
ignored luggage or treated it as a slow- 
moving sideline. Today, Atlantic offers 
broad variety of zipper bags—including 
the “Motor-Pak,” the “Golf-Pak,” “Sport- 
Set,” and the “Par-Pak”—separate styles 
in different price ranges. The “Car-Sae, 
a dustproof bag for wrinkle-free carrying 
of clothes while motoring, has recent! 
been introduced. 

Atlantic emphasizes its dealer setup. 
described by one observer as “probably 
the most elaborate in the whole luggag¢ 
field.” About 95 per cent of the companys 
business is handled directly through some 
4,000 dealers. Cart offers them special 
display stands (below cost) and adver 
tising service for local outlets, backed by 
Atlantic’s national ads. His army of deal- 
ers makes Cart confident that his firm § 
all but depressionproof. 
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Watch for this sign! 


Official identification for 
thousands of truck users in the 
Ford Truck Economy Run 


Now! Ford Trucks in biggest 
Economy Run ever made! ., 





| To demonstrate Ford Truck Economy 


+«» THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES...IN EVERY IMPORTANT TRUCK-USING VOCATION 
ee- IN YOUR KIND OF BUSINESS, WITH YOUR SIZE TRUCKS! 


The Ford Truck Economy Run, 
most realistic economy study in 
truck history, is now under way 
throughout the United States. 


It’s extensive! Thousands of truck users 
from coast to coast are making the 
Ford Truck Economy Run over their 
regular routes. Every important kind 
of truck-using business is included. 


It’s all-inclusive! All Ford Truck models 
from 95-h.p. Pickups to 145-h.p. Big 


Jobs will participate under actual day- 
to-day working conditions. Detailed 
records will be kept on operating costs 
for a period of six months. 


It demonstrates Ford Truck economy! 
The Economy Run will demonstrate 
for everyone to see, what Ford owners 
have known right along. Ford Trucks 
do more per dollar in every kind of 
truck-using business. And this means 
they will do more per dollar for you 
in your business! 


Economy —one reason why Ford 
is America’s No. 1 Truck Value! 
And Value is one big reason why more 
and more truck users all over the 
country are switching to Ford. Ford 
Trucks are making the truck industry’s 
biggest sales gains. 


Switch to Ford Trucks to feel 
the difference—in your pocket- 
book. See your nearest Ford 
Dealer today! 


In the long run, too=Ford Trucking costs less because 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Usin~ '~*est registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN HOMES | BUSINESS 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Dressing Mixer: Pee Wee House, 
Culver City, Calif., is marketing a salad- 
dressing set consisting of four base flavor- 
ings and a mixing bottle marked off for 
the correct amounts of vinegar and oil. 
The base flavorings are made with garlic, 


paprika, and exotic herbs. " 
CAMPRELL Sling-Bow: Glo-Lure, Inc., Medford, I | 
Wis., is producing a slingshot designed 
for the firing of arrows. The manufacturer 


; : “« stoc 
says the sling gives an arrow “more than - 
twice the penetration of a conventional the 


bow of equal pull.” 


he with, Bike Lamp: Westinghouse has _per- om 
. *. me< 
fected a bicycle lamp which throws a 


|i 





block-long beam of light. Patterned after “a 

beaver pelte- the “sealed beam” automobile light, it is Jun 

rated at 5,000-beam candlepower. of 

Ribbon Ties: Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, que 

Inc., New York City, offers a kit for is 

knitting ribbon neckties in any of six poli 

different colors. The manufacturer says inte 

a tie can be knitted in less than a day of N 

An aura of mystery long surrounded the steady work, or in three or four evenings. pag 
Campbell House in downtown St. Louis where Phone-Memo: Dial-O-Pad Corp. of a ce 
two wealthy bachelors lived in seclusion. The Brooklyn is distributing a memo-pad mus 
two recluses were the sons of Robert Campbell case—filled with small circular pages com 
who won wealth in the early days of the West. which fits over the center of a phone dial. cert: 
At the age of twenty, Campbell came to St. Louis from Ireland in 1824. Tiny Freeze - Processe d ong indi 
After joining an overland expedition for the sake of his health, he became a Ausora, I. 2 distributing oe i with 
J ‘ P : ee ee ee Freez’r,” a small plastic ice-cream maker neal 
trapper and later co-owner of an important fur trading company. with a capacity of one cup. Priced at 98 him 
Before the famous battle with the Blackfeet at Pierre’s Hole, Campbell and pa 
William Sublette made their wills as they dashed forward on horseback to effic: 
join the fray, each naming the other executor. It 

During the fight Campbell displayed great by 1 

bravery by carrying his wounded friend to ames with 

safety under fire. Despite numerous hostile a al to b 

encounters with the Indians his integrity won outb 

their lasting respect. : tion: 

After amassing a fortune in beaver pelts, ge pres 

Campbell returned to St. Louis in 1836 and \ read 

became one of the town’s most influential citi- hanc 

zens, serving as president of two banks, owner cles 

of the Southern Hotel and much real estate. In 1854 he acquired the plan 
Campbell House which had been built in 1851. if _ 
Campbell’s death in 1879 was followed by his wife’s three years later i ll 

after which the house passed to their sons who jealously guarded it from A a , : 

change. Thus in 1941 when a group of public-spirited organizations and citi- ‘ ihe 4 4 N 
zens purchased the house from Yale University to which it had been deeded, - 0 
the fine old 19th century dwelling remained just as it was in Campbell’s day. suvens din mere ’ is ar 
Under the auspices of the Campbell House Foundation it is now maintained as , : ro Wage 
a museum, preserving the atmosphere of the city’s “golden decade” of the 1850's. A big helping for the small fr) “tone 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance cents, it works just like the large, home- i 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. style freezers. Salt and chipped ice are But 
placed around the center container, the a 


dasher is added, and a few minutes’ tum- 


. E H OM K a a ing by a child produces real ice cream. _ 
There is a competent Home oy Adjustable Spring: The Simmons Co., . 


representative in your New York City, is marketing the “Adjusto- oe 
: (Faaurance Congoany Rest Spring,” which fits standard-sized er 











community to serve your : 
: twin beds and sells for the same price 4 on th 
insurance needs Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. ier anal Both the head and manc 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE ey See ee ee ie 
; ae: foot can be raised or lowered for ma : ] 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds imum comfort. — 
Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company a 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





ts dramatic collapse on the news of 

the Communist invasion of South 
Korea reflected the judgment of the 
stock market that a war today would 
have a drastically adverse effect on 
the prospect for profits. Though war 
means huge war contracts, it also 
means a huge increase in corporate 
taxation. But what caused 
the violent market break on 
June 26 was not merely fear 
of the inevitable conse- 
quences of war per se, but 
fear of the kind of economic 
policies which might be put 
into effect. 

Modern war, aggressive 
or defensive, is necessarily 
a collective enterprise and 
must necessarily invoke 
compulsion. But the preservation of a 
certain irreducible minimum of the 
individual’s economic liberty, together 
with the kind of economic deterrents 
and incentives that normally guide 
him, is necessary not merely for its 
own sake, but for maximum and most 
efficient war production. 

It is precisely this that is forgotten 
by most of those who come forward 
with plans for rigid economic controls 
to be imposed immediately upon the 
outbreak of war. The files of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board are 
presumably stuffed with proposals for 
ready-made legislation and plans to be 
handed to Congress and Federal agen- 
cies on M Day. And most of these 
plans are known to be based on the 
assumption that what will be neces- 
sary in case of war is a more or less 
completely regimented econcmy. 


NE of the favorite proposals of 

these war planners, for example, 
is an over-all freeze of prices and 
wages as of the day before the out- 
break of the war. The idea behind 
this (apart from control for its own 
sake) is “to prevent war profiteering.” 
But it is hard to think of any economic 
measure that would more surely em- 
barrass and slow down the transition 
to an effective war economy. 

The relationship of prices to each 
other, and of prices to costs, is based 
on the constellation of supply and de- 
mand at any given moment. These. are 
the prices and costs, wages and in- 
Comes, calculated to maximize and 





Planning for a “War Economy” 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


balance production in accordance 
with the relative demand for thou- 
sands of different commodities and 
services at that time. But relative war 
demand is radically different from 
relative peace demand. And there is 
no more certain way to slow up the 
transition to a war economy than to 
try to freeze for wartime 
the price relationships a- 
dapted to peacetime. 

It is commonly thought 
that blanket price ceilings 
are necessary in war to pre- 
vent a general rise in prices. 
But the way to prevent this 
is through money and credit 
policy. Speaking broadly, 
there cannot be a general 
rise in prices in wartime un- 
less there is a corresponding increase 
in the volume of money and credit. If 
no increase in the volume of money or 
credit were encouraged or permitted, 
the tendency would be for rises in the 
prices of “war” goods to be compen- 
sated by declines in the prices of 
“peace” goods. The price “level” 
would remain virtually the same. 


T 1s the shift in relative prices that 

tends to produce the quickest 
transformation from a peace to a war 
economy. Producers are attracted by 
the higher prices and profits in the 
war goods to start producing them 
immediately, while they are driven 
out by losses from the production of 
“peace” goods. The higher prices of 
war goods, moreover, permit produc- 
ers of them to offer higher wages to 
workers than those obtainable in 
peacetime production, and so facili- 
tate the quickest shift of labor as well 
as management into war production. 

If this sort of quick voluntary shift 
is prevented by blanket price and 
wage controls, then the government 
has to fall back upon an enormously 
complicated set of coercive orders. 
This compulsory bureaucratic system 
—which is almost certain to be influ- 
enced by political pressure-group 
considerations—can never be as effec- 
tive as flexible free markets. 

We should always do what we can 
to prevent wartime profiteering, but 
this must always be subordinated to 
the chief end, which is the most 
effective conduct of the war itself. 
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No sudden squirts 


with 


Westinghouse 


WATER COOLERS 


You always get a drink of fresh, 
cold water just the right height 
from a Westinghouse Cooler. The 
new Westinghouse Coolers are 
trouble-free . . . easy to service 
- + + convenient. 


Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 


SPACE SAVING 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





Pes alos 


EXHAUST FAN RANGE LAUNDROMAT 


REFRIGERATOR 
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No other COPYING PROCESS 


offers you 


OZALID’S ECONOMY! 


—* 

prints ready for —_ 
ateuse ti. 

No size restrict! 


Nospecial plates.s* 


ons 
encils, 


THIS IS OZALID 
Ozalid is a speedy copying 
process that uses sensitized 
paper to reproduce anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
You get perfect copies of 
letters, records, reports, 
photographs, files, drawings 
—anything.* 


CUTS LABOR COSTS, SPEEDS 


No size restrictions —Ozalid copies 
can be made in any size, in sheets 
or continuous rolls. 


Copying errors are eliminated. 
There’s no check-back to the 
original. 


oZAtip, Dept. B-6 
Johnson City, new 
Gentlemen: 
justrated 
plains the 


York t 
Please send free <4 
ooklet that fully © 
Ozalid process 


Address.------- Oxelid dis 


1 your loca £ 
Or caor listed in the class 
telephone ook. 


WORK, REDUCES OVERHEAD! 


Changes easily made. Add new 
material to create a “composite 
master.” No need to re-create an 
entire piece. 


OZALID PAPER FAMED FOR 
QUALITY 


For years, Ozalid has been estab- 
lished as the “Standard of Quality” 
among sensitized papers. 


Ozalid’s “speed” is the same, month 
in and month out—stepping up 
production. 


Controlled product quality gives 
more prints at lower labor cost. 


Longer shelf-life—means less waste. 


*If light won’t shine through, an inex- 
pensive intermediary step is taken. 


Cut Copying Costs...use oO ZA LI D 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK »* 


Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Business and the Clergy 


In the opinion of 1,825 American cler- 
gymen, business firms could do a great 
deal more in keeping them informed on 
business problems. Some 20 per cent of 
those queried in a recent poll felt that 
businesses didn’t cooperate at all with 
men of the church. 

The poll, which was conducted for 
some 60 electrical companies by Central 
Surveys, Inc., of Shenandoah, Iowa, covy- 
ered churches whose membership ran 
from under 100 to over 1,000. Coinciden- 
tally, most of the clergymen felt that elec- 
tric companies did the best job, followed 
by telephone companies and _ banks. 

More than half the ministers and priests 
favored the plant tour as a means of both 
understanding business problems and 
conditions of workers. But less than half 
of them had ever attended a formal busi- 
ness “open house.” Most expressed a 
desire to receive plant newspapers or 
company employe magazines. 

The clergymen were in strong agree- 
ment (73 per cent) that present trends 
in government could lead to a socialistic 
state by encouraging people to lean on 
the government. Only 7 per cent felt 
that Fair Deal ideals were a step in the 
right direction. And 63 out of every 100 
men of God said that socialistic trends 
“could have a harmful effect upon the 
place of the church in the community.” 


Ring Out the Old 


Try as he might, Jim Eady found he 
could play only one hymn on the five-bell 
chimes of St. Andrew’s Church in Great 
Cornard, Suffolk, England. After almost a 
year of “Now the Day Is Over,” the 
29-year-old store clerk got tired of pick- 
ing out the one tune. 

He began te play “Three Blind Mice,” 
The Anglican vicar, Rev. W.V.B. Hughes, 
had no objection, in fact he thought it 
was “quite a nice tune.” The vicars 
problem was to try to raise £328 (more 
than $900) to put in a clock donated by J 
a parishioner. But out of a congregation 
of 1,200, only 200 came to church regu- 
larly, and all he was able to raise was 
£150 ($420). 

Last week at the Sunday services, the 
collection was unusually small. So parish- 
ioners leaving the church were saluted 
by the bell ringer with “Put Another 
Nickel In” (“Music, Music, Music”). It 
turned out that someone had sent Eady 
an anonymous letter complaining about 
his adding “Three Blind Mice” to sacred 
music. ‘This was his revenge. Eady com- 
mented that he’d tried to play the “Harty 
Lime” theme from “The Third Man” but 
“couldn't fit it in.” 

By last week, Eady had quit his job 
as bell ringer. The vicar hoped he'd 
return to the same old five bells. 
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At Ease and In Fashion...with 
= a Tinier-Than-Ever Hearing Aid 
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The Lines Become Somewhat Drawn 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE report is pretty firmly en- 

trenched that Happy Chandler, 
your baseball commissioner and mine, 
recently told the club owners, who are 
his employers and also, in a rough 
sense, his slaves, that he would like 
his contract renewed in advance, for 
a substantial raise in his pay. 

“Who wouldn't?” said the 
owners. They then went into 
a huddle, and two or three 
of them, it is alleged, black- 
balled the application. So 
Happy still has his same old 
contract, a dog-eared thing 
studded with rare old Ken- 
tucky thumb prints. It will 
have to do till the time for 
renewal is riper. 

The incident reminds us 
that baseball czars have always had 
problems with the owners who pay 
their salaries and, theoretically, take 
their orders. Ban Johnson, the first 
and, for a long time, the only czar of 
the American League, met with more 
and more mutiny as he grew older. 
His power was finally undermined by 
one of his oldest friends and hench- 
men, the late Charles A. Comiskey, 
owner of the Chicago White Sox. 


HERE were several reasons for the 
historic Johnson-Comiskey feud. 

One, as true and as trivial as any, 
was that Johnson ordered Comiskey 
to release an outfielder who did not, 
by Ban’s interpretation of the law, 
belong to him. Soon afterward, as was 
his custom, the American League 
khan sent the Chicago warlord a mess 
of fish from his summer fishing camp. 

“What does he want me to do, play 
the fish in left field?” said Comiskey, 
hurling the gift at the nearest cat. The 
two old cronies never spoke to each 
other after that, and Comiskey did a 
thorough and effective job of getting 
Johnson un-czarred. 

Our contemporary baseball barons 
are tactful enough to keep their ideas 
about A. Benjamin Chandler, pro and 
con, within the lodge. Still, it is not 
hard to judge the temper of a few of 
them, as the lines begin to be drawn. 
Managing the campaign for Happy, it 
is commonly believed, is Mr. Frank 
McKinney, the Pittsburgh chieftain. 
Looking very sulky about the whole 
renewal-and-raise thing is Mr. Fred 
M. Saigh (pronounced Sigh), the 


margrave of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Mr. McKinney might well campaign 
with the slogan “Vote for Happy, the 
cradle-snatchers’ friend,” but, to do 
him justice, he was a Chandler man 
even before Happy did him the favor 
of looking the other way when the 
Pirates bought the high-school star, 
Paul Pettit, from a movie 
agent whom Mr. McKinney 
had never known before 
(except personally) and had 
never met before (except 
face to face). 
If McKinney is loyal, 
Saigh is sullen. There were 
overtones of insurrection in 
the recent hullabaloo over 
the Sunday - night - game - 
that- got-away. You may 
remember that Mr. Saigh, when a 
Dodger-Cardinal game was washed 
out this spring, scheduled the replay 
for a Sabbath evening. When the 
Chandler office denounced this move 
as contrary to moral law, Mr. Saigh 
went on selling tickets. Not until Ford 
Frick, president of the National 
League, made a ruling against the 
Sunday-night game did Saigh cancel it. 
And then he very pointedly yielded to 
President Frick and to nobody else. 
We will overlook for the time being 
the fact that Frick was once a strong 
candidate for the office of commis- 
sioner, and that he remains a man 
with an independent turn of mind. 
Mr. Saigh’s own independence may be 
a special Cardinal trait. Another Car- 
dinal owner, the late Sam Breadon, 
was fined $5,000 by Commissioner 
Chandler for making a trip to Mexico. 
There was a pause, while no money 
changed hands. Then the fine was 
revoked. No commissioner, as I re- 
marked at the time, takes no $5,000 
from no Cardinal owner—nor nobody 
else does, neither. 


COMMISSIONER once did succeed 
A in putting a club owner out of 
business, when they joined battle. But 
the commissioner was Judge K. M. 
Landis, and the owner, Bill Cox, of the 
Phillies, was not too happy with his 
business anyway. The best Happy 
Chandler has done in the purging line 
to date was a general manager, Leslie 
O'Connor of the White Sox. They 
didn’t count that kind in the old days. 
They threw them back. 








—— SPORTS 


BOXING: 
Bracing 


Last week British fighters’ seconds con- 
templated a directive that had just been 
issued by the Boxing Board of Control 
and meant, for some of them, a new way 
of life. The directive: 

No more wearing of suspenders in the 
ring. Not exposed, anyway. Manager Tom 
Hurst’s, specifically, had lately been 
getting into cartoons. 


GOLF: 


Scioto Skiddoo 


Sammy Snead fled away from the 
Scioto Country Club as if he heard 
another bomb sputtering. A couple of 
them had already gone off right under 
him. On the very first day of match 
play, the National Professional Golf- 
ers Association tournament’s defending 
champion, qualifying medalist, and fa- 
vorite had been eliminated by Eddie 
Burke, a 43-year-old “nobody” from Con- 
necticut. Another citizen had swiped 
Sam’s star-sapphire ring and watch. 

It took Snead only fifteen minutes to 
pick up his ball and get away from such 
a place. That began an exodus unlike 
anything the 34-year-old PGA cham- 
pionship had ever seen before. Last 
week, for the finals of the punishing 
week-long event at Columbus, Ohio, not 
a present-day star was left. 

Highly regarded Jim Ferrier was 
eliminated by 35-year-old Elmer Reed, 
a slender Eastern Airlines pilot on vaca- 
tion. Claude Harmon, a former Masters 
winner, was knocked out by one Hank 
Williams of Secane, Pa., winner of $192 
in nine previous events. One of the 
steadiest of contemporary stars, Johnny 


Acme 


Chandler earned his title 
Newsweek, July 10, 1950 
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3,725,000 Chicagoans who are now utilizing Lake Michigan water. 

These users, and the users in nearby cities and villages of the Chi- eh 

cago area, have the security of knowing that Lake Michigan will advantages ae Chicago’s 

continue to meet the growing demands of expanded industry and fid, 

greater population. Qs they apply - condition here, 
In order to assure the purity of the water supplied through the Joon There is no cbipene 

Chicago water system, a vast filtration project is under way. The . ’ 

first unit is now completed. The complete project, as planned, will 

provide filtered water for the entire Chicago metropolitan area. 


invited to write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY °* PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS: 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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DUST GOES SKY-HIGH. The hustle and 
bustle of modern living really makes the dust 
fly. You can go as high as 15,000 feet above 
sea level and still find dust and grit floating 
in the air. 


PORE AIR 
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ROOM SERVICE. Air-Maze panel filters keep 
hotels cleanerand guests happier with plenty of 
clean, fresh air. All-metal cells are easy to clean, 
provide high efficiency, low pressure drop. 
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NO ADMITTANCE! Flame, sparks and dirt 
can’t get past a tank vent that has an Air-Maze 
flame arrester. For use on tanks where inflam- 
mable liquids are stored, Air-Maze approved 
flame arresters give dependable protection. 
Just one more of the hundreds of Air-Maze 
filter types and sizes. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- | 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating | 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids— | 


chances are there is an Air-Maze filter engi- 
neered to serve you better. Representatives 
in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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SPORTS 





Palmer, was given a 10 and 8 whaling 
by an ailing figure out of the past— 
Henry Picard, who was wearing a pall- 
bearer’s glove on one arthritic hand to 
help him grip his club. Lloyd Mangrum, 
winner of $8,100 in the last month, 
was licked by Chandler Harper of Ports- 
mouth, Va., victor in only two top events 
(Tucson Open and Miami Four-Ball) in 
the last sixteen years. 

The semifinals, in a tournament that 


SPEEDBOATS: 


A Morning Spin 


From a window of Stanley Sayres’s 
home in Seattle, one morning last week. 
Lake Washington looked ready to help 
him all it could. Two days earlier the 
swells had been too heavy and his floating 
power plant had kicked off a propeller, 
Now there was only a breeze that 


International 


Sayres thought of nothing but a straight line 


stipulated 36-hole matches for the last 
four days as a safeguard against an 
accidental winner, looked as if there had 
been nothing but accidents. Three of 
the four places were occupied by 
Picard, 43, Harper, 36, and Williams, 33. 
In that kind of company the fourth man, 
Sunny Jim Demaret, as the only current 
topliner, was rated a sure thing. 

But Demaret never once got hold of 
the lead as Harper set a 69 scoring pace 
to win by 3 up. Williams, 6 down to 
Picard with only eight holes left, won at 
the 38th hole again. 

The star-studded PGA had never put 
on a title final that had so many custom- 
ers asking who was who, but Williams 
simplified matters: He was usually the 
one in the trap. He plopped into nine 
during the day, and after a morning 79 
his afternoon improvement didn’t keep 
Harper from winning, 4 and 3. 

Harper collected $3,500 from the 
prize fund, another $3,500 from a sport- 
ing-goods firm, and an admission from 
honest experts. They pointed out that 
his triumph, flabbergasting as it was, 
appeared thoroughly authentic in the 
cold light of his week’s scoring: 21 under 
par for 12 rounds on 7,032-yard Scioto. 


BASEBALL: 


Sauce for the Gander 


Last week, three years after Jackie 
Robinson became the first Negro base- 
ball player in the modern major leagues, 
the Chicago Giants made a move unprec- 
edented in the Negro American League. 
They signed two white players. 


dapplea ine lake’s quiet surface just 
enough to give a speedboat decent trac- 
tion. Sayres climbed into his high-tailed. 
1,500-horsepower hydroplane, Slo-mo- 
shun IV, and drove out for another try at 
a world’s .record that had stood w- 
touched since 1939. 

The first time Slo-mo-shun’s tvelve- 
cylindered aircraft engine hauled him 
over the carefully measured one-mile 
course, Sayres was clocked in at 21.9 
seconds—a speed of 163.785 miles an 
hour. The 28-foot boat’s vital second run 
was a trifle slower, but Sayres still had no 
time to think of anything except “keeping 
the boat in a straight line.” This time the 
official American Power Boat Association 
timer, Kent Hitchcock, caught him at 
22.95 seconds—a 156.86-mile clip. 

During the subsequent hour that Sayres 
spent “popping” his speed-deafened ears 
with the palms of his hands, word of his 
performance traveled faster than Slo-mo- 
shun had. He got back to his living 
room (equipped with twin pianos 0 
which he and Mrs. Sayres like to play 
duets) just in time for a phone call from 
a London Times man. Was the report 
really true? 

It was. After standing for eleven yeats. 
the late Sir Malcolm Campbell's world 
record for unlimited hydroplanes (141.74 
miles an hour) was shattered by Sayress 
two-run average of 160.3235 miles at 
hour. Timer Hitchcock said that inter 
national confirmation of the record ought 
to be a cinch, and it might not be the 
only one that would be sought for Slo-mo 
shun. Ted Jones, designer of the boat, 
confided: “We know the boat has a /ot 
more power.” 


Newsweek 
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New Play 


Michael Todd’s Peep Show is a big, 
brash, colorful ruckus that strikes a 


vres’s «working balance between its good and 
veek [| bad material by singing the praises of 
help | girls, girls, girls. It is Todd’s contention 
: the that despite centuries of progress the 
ating} female figure hasn’t changed at all. 






(“Goody, goody! Hip! Hooray!” sings a 
chorus of beauties so scantily dressed 
that none can be accused of withholding 
the evidence). Also unchanged, presum- 
ably, is the tired businessman’s taste in 
summer entertainment. 

Fortunately for the producer, his 
“Peepers” are a stunning aggregation, 
because their showcase has to get along 
with nothing special in the way of music, 
despite a highly publicized blues song 
by the King of Thailand, and little that 
is better than adequate in the comedy 
line. Although the one and only Bobby 
Clark was unable to appear on the Winter 
Garden’s stage, he was on hand to direct 
the durable sketches for a contingent of 


eller, 
that 














ye equally durable vaudeville comics. As a 

rational result the skits are lively if ancient, and 
there is an authentic swoosh and swop to 
the low-comedy seltzer bottle and the 

se just paste brush that spark a rowdy parody of 

nt trac T.§. Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party.” 

\-tailed Also redolent of the banished art of 

Slo-mo-§ burlesque are several torrid offerings from 

r try at] the distaff side, notably the unabashed 

od ut-§ gymnastics of Lilly Christine’s “cat girl.” 
Even so, the alternating emphasis on 

twelve dazzling dames and broad comedy isn’t 

ed him enough to keep the show from flagging. 

me-mile [nthe clutter of incidental divertissement 

it 21.959 the best, unexpectedly, are the Peiro 

niles anf Brothers—a pair of remarkably talented 

‘ond run jugglers from the Argentine. 
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Bob Golby 
Lilly Christine strips for action 
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IT’S FUN to fly quickly by 
plane ...or to enjoy a lei- 
surely trip by steamer. Your 
Travel Agent will make com- 
plete arrangements for your 
Bermuda vacation—at no 
cost to you. 


Write for your Free copy - 
NEW...pEA 



















comes you 






UTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
|} BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together witha 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 
will fall under the spell of these de- 
lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 

























1 

| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. NK-7 

| 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

| Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
| booklet, “BERMUDA WELCOMES You.” 

| Name. wa 
; Address 

| City State 











ure out of flying.” 


comfortable. 
Pacer brochure, Dept. N-5. 









brochure. 
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W. G. Randolph, President of Randolph Products 
Co., of Carlstadt, N. J., says: ““We’ve used a 
plane in connection with our business of mak- 
ing industrial finishes since 1937. Our present 
Pacer is the seventh Piper we’ve owned. 

“The ability to cover more territory more 
quickly, for sales and service, has been a sub- 
stantial factor in expanding our business. 

“I am sure there are tens of thousands of 
businesses of all types and sizes who could 
profitably use a company-owned plane as we 
do. I also perscnally get a great deal of pleas- 


For YOU and your business, the new fast four- 
passenger Piper Pacer is the answer! Costs less 
than a fine car. Flies two miles a minute at less 
cost than for bus fare. Safe, easy-to-fly, quiet, 
Prices start at $3,295. 


NOW LEARN TO FLY EN ROUTE! 


Rent a Piper from your dealer; he’ll 
teach you to fly en route on business 
trips. Write for **Learn-as-Y ou-Travel’’ 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


There is really only 
one address in 


Chicago 


The AMBASSADOR 


Piper 


The world famous 


Ramp Rema 
d 


THE BUTTERY 


No Convention Turmoil 


Write for 


Frank Bering, Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
‘Eugene Barrett, Manager 


North State Parkway , y 
; at Goethe ? 
Chicago 10, Illinois.» 
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drinks! 
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a Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry Martin, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 
DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHISKEY Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'’S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.® 
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MUSIC 


Festival at Sewanee 


Wherever Roy Harris goes—and during 
the past ten years the American com- 
poser has been “in residence” at Cornell, 
at Colorado College, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, and now at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers’ in 
Nashville, Tenn.—there are sure to be 
big musical plans afoot. Harris’s latest 
project was the launching last week of 
the Cumberland Forest Festival at 
Sewanee, Tenn. Sponsored jointly by 
Peabody and the University of the South 
at Sewanee, the festival is under Harris’s 
direction and will be held, through Aug. 
19, at Sewanee’s beautiful 10,000-acre 
forested campus high on the Cumberland 
Ridge, 90 miles from Nashville. 

Like the Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood, in Lenox, Mass., the 
Cumberland Forest Festival will be both 
a school and a concert-giving enterprise. 
But unlike Tanglewood, which offers 
instruction in almost every branch of 
music, Sewanee will emphasize the study 
of stringed instruments. 

Faculty members, besides Harris, are 
Joseph Gingold, concert master of the 
Cleveland Symphony, William Lincer, 
solo violist of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, James Barrett, assistant con- 
cert master of the Cleveland Symphony, 
Georges Miquelle, first cellist of the late 
lamented Detroit Symphony, and Johana 
Harris, the director's pianist wife. 

As anentrance requirement for students, 
Harris asked for a minimum of ten years 
of performing work. Registration last 
week was incomplete, but 40 students 
were already present or accounted for. 

The concerts presented will consist 
of eight Wednesday-evening perform- 
ances in Sewanee’s chapel and the same 
number of Thursday-evening open-air 
concerts at Peabody in Nashville. In 
addition, NBC will broadcast eight spe- 
cial Saturday-afternoon concerts which 
will highlight “Twentieth-Century Cham- 
ber Music at the Mid-Century.” 

Although both institutions involved 
realized that the festival would not pay 
its way, it has already been decided that 
the Cumberland Forest Festival will be 
held again next year. And Peabody and 
Sewanee will jointly underwrite the 
expected deficit. 


Diva at 14 


The events at Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York one night last week would 
have given an average prima donna the 
hives. But not coloratura soprano Anna 
Maria Alberghetti, just recently turned 
14. A particularly noisy four-engined 
plane roared overhead in the middle 
of her “Caro Nome” from Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto.” It started to rain as she began the 
Mad Scene from Donizetti’s “Lucia di 


Lammermoor,” and a forest of umbrellas 
sprouted before her eyes. Finally, Mrs, 
Charles S. (“Minnie”) Guggenheimer, 
chairman of the Stadium Concerts, 
rushed out on the platform without no- 
tice at the end of the Mad Scene and 
announced, much to the surprise of 
Alexander Smallens, the conductor, that 
Miss Alberghetti would now sing “Addio 
del Passato” from Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
—a number which had been scheduled 
for the last half of the program, but which 
was switched because of the threat of 
heavier rain. 

Through all this, Anna Maria just stood 
calmly on the stage, hands folded in 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


At 14, Anna Maria had no nerves 


front of a pink ruffled dréss—looking as 
pretty as a girl prodigy ought to look but 
singing a good 50 per cent better than 
they usually do. At 14, Anna Maria 
doesn’t know much about nerves. She 
could have gone io pieces in April, when 
she and her parents arrived in the United 
States and staked her whole American 
career on a Carnegie Hall debut. 

But Anna Maria didn’t go to pieces 
and, with her mother accompanying her 
at the piano, drew good notices from the 
New York press. Ed Sullivan put her on 
his television show twice. She sang at 
Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia and 
then, last week, came the Stadium. Again 
she took the critics just as she took het 
audience of 13,000. 

Anna Maria Alberghetti is fortunate in 
having musical parents. Her mother 
taught piano, and her father, formerly 
first cellist with the La Scala orchestra, 
headed tne music conservatory of Rhodes 
during the war. He has been her only 
vocal instructor. 

Although artistic nerves have yet 
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Minute Man...1950 


Some things have changed since 1776, but not this. 
We here in America still need “Minute Men” 

to protect our liberties—just as much as we needed 
“Minute Men” to win them. 


stood 
ed in 


Charles H. Boyd, farmer, veteran and student, 
exemplifies our modern version of those men who stood 
and fought at Lexington and Concord. 


He is the Ist Sgt. of Headquarters Company, 

816th Field Artillery Bn., an Organized Reserve Corps 
unit, located in Columbia, Missouri. He, and 
thousands of Army Reservists like him, 

keep themselves and their units trained and ready to 
defend our country and our freedom by being 

active in the Organized Reserve Corps. 


Find out more about this vital component of our 
defense establishment by visiting your nearest U. S. 
Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station 

or your nearest ORC Unit Instructor. 


ae (SGT. 1ST. CL. BOYD USING FIELD TELEPHONE DURING SUMMER CAMP MANEUVERS.) 
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For ductility, easy machining, 
intricate designs and resistance 
to shock, rust and corrosion, 
NATIONAL malleable iron 
castings offer outstanding ad- 
vantages ... Ask us about 
malleable for your products. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND 
STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


QUINCY AVENUE at E. 106th ST. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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MUSIC 





come to Anna Maria, she has plenty of 
artistic temperament. She is extremely 
self-critical and is seldom satisfied with 
her own performance. She is very musi- 
cal and startlingly at home in her E’s and 
F’s above the staff—but her breath con- 
trol needs much attention. Since her 
voice is small, microphones help it. 
Emotionally, Anna Maria admits that she 
likes “sad songs” best and, quite natu- 
rally, this instinct leads her to croon in 
the middle and lower registers. 

The most talked-about prodigy in 
years, Anna Maria was due to return 
home to Pesaro, Italy, this week—mainly 
“to rest.” Next fall, the big commercial 
payoff would begin. 


The ‘Beggar’ Again 


“The Beggar’s Opera” is 222 years old 
this year—and still, by all evidence, going 
as sturdily as ever. At the Aldeburgh 
Festival in England, Benjamin Britten’s 
version of John Gay’s satire on bawdy 
and corrupt eighteenth-century England 
is alternating with Britten’s own “Let’s 
Make an Opera.” 

And in New York last week, at Car- 
negie Hall’s air-conditioned small-size re- 
cital hall, the Interplayers—an up-and- 
coming semiprofessional group now in its 
third season—opened a musical setting of 
“The Beggar's Opera” by Mark Bucci, 


which it plans to run through Aug. 8. 

Since the music for “The Beggar’s 
Opera” is essentially made up of popular 
English songs of the time, whoever takes 
it in hand generally does so by merely 
arranging or orchestrating the tunes, and 
perhaps composing an overture or inci- 
dental music. The man who did the job 
for Gay was Johann Christoph Pepusch, 
a German who was musical director of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theater, where “The 
Beggar's Opera” had it’s premiére in 1728. 

By far the most successful modern 
revival of “The Beggar’s Opera” was the 
version produced in London in 1920 by 
Nigel Playfair, with music arranged and 
supplemented by Frederic Austin. It ran 
for three and a half years and left an 
indelible impression on those who saw it. 

Bucci’ setting is not as effective as 
Austin’s and is handicapped by being 
heard only through one piano. Since the 
efforts of the Interplayers have hereto- 
fore been in the field of straight dramatic 
work, some of their singing actors were 
not particularly at home in their vocaliz- 
ing. Prominent in the cast were Rae 
Abruzzo as Mrs. Peachum, the loud, 
shrewish wife of the unscrupulous lawyer 
Peachum; Betsy Holland as Polly, the 
Peachum daughter who marries the 
dashing highwayman and bigamist, Cap- 
tain Macheath; Sy Travers as Peachum; 
and Robert Austin as Macheath. 














New “Beggar’s”: Sy Travers as Peachum and Rae Abruzzo as Mrs. Peachum 
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—- THE DANCE — 


Martha Graham in Paris 


For all her worldwide influence in the 
field of the modern dance, Martha 
Graham had never appeared in Europe 
before last week, when she opened a 
Continental tour in Paris at the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysées. Because Ruth 
Page’s ballet company had been whistled 
at and catcalled in early May at its 
opening in the same theater, the Paris 
police took no chances.* Fearing more 
anti-American antagonism, Paris police 
had a heavy guard on hand. 

The precautions were unnecessary. 
Miss Graham’s opening was stylish and 
well-behaved. The occasion drew Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and American Am- 
bassador David Bruce, who delayed the 
curtain almost an hour because of a 
belated dinner party at the embassy. 

While the French were reserved in 
their attitude toward Miss Graham, the 
chilly atmosphere manifested in the or- 
chestra seats was balanced by exuberant 
cheers from the balcony and gallery, 
which were filled to capacity with the 
new generation of young American ex- 
patriates—girls wearing campus clothes 
and boys, many sporting beards in the 
current style, in beach play suits. There 
were screams of “bravo” uttered with 
American accents. This crew was abetted 
by the enthusiasm of many French 
youths from the St. Germain haunts of 
the Existentialists. 

Miss Graham’s renown evoked an ex- 
traordinary number of reviews in the 
Paris press. Their general tone was 
inhospitable, but obviously not prompted 
by a xenophobic attitude. The gen- 
eral tenor was that Miss Graham’s style of 


| dance was not dancing enough. At the 


same time, most paid tribute to Miss 
Graham’s technical proficiency and taste. 

This group was best summed up by 
Figaro: “Many things can be expressed 
in dance, but at the same time there are 
limits. We have often said we don’t like 


‘ballets loaded with ideas, philosophy, and 


metaphysics . . . Martha Graham is cer- 
tainly a great artist; her dances are put 
together with intelligence and taste... 
but they end in utter boredom . . . The 
spectator finds himself yearning for a 
French cancan or the ‘Faust’ ballet.” 

Miss Graham’s most favorable review 
came from Combat, which said: “She 
succeeds in communicating the whole 
tange of human emotions, from the most 
tragic to the most humorous, in a new 
vocabulary.” The New York Herald Tri- 
bune’s European edition found the eve- 
hing’s performance an “impressive, but 
a highly confusing experience.” 


~~ 





*Some blamed the anti-Page demonstration on 
= ae of Serge Lifar, French dancer-choreog- 
— accused of collaboration with the Germans 
tie ing the last war. He was the object of demonstra- 
en New York in 1948, where and when he and 


eit aris Opera ballet were none too cordially 
ecelved, 
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Wen theres work to be done - 


You make short work of unfinished 
work when you go Pullman. 


You just ask your porter to bring a 
table and, presto, your Pullman accom- 
modations become practically an office 
on wheels. As you button up your work 
quickly in comfort and privacy, you 


enjoy complete peace of mind. 


You know you’re safer crossing the 
country by Pullman than you are cross- 
ing the street in traffic. And you know 
you'll arrive on time — on dependable 
railroad schedules—rested, relaxed, 
prepared for the job ahead. 





les good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE All— SAFE / 





© 1960, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


$1 











Keeper of the Gate 


One of Radcliffe Heermance’s fondest 
wishes is that “somebody could take a 
picture of me that didn’t look like a 
Prussian colonel.” During his 28 years as 
director of admission at Princeton, Dean 
Heermance has frightened many a quak- 
ing aspirant with his ponderous build and 
great walrus mustaches—until the candi- 
date noticed the twinkling eyes and 
kindly smile. Both his size and his smile 
have helped over the years in coping 
with bewildered boys, angry headmas- 
ters, and embittered parents, one 
of whom even threatened his life 
over a son’s problems (the dean 
smiled and talked his way out 
of that one). 

Since 1922, Dean Heermance 
estimates, he has interviewed about 
35,000 boys at Princeton or their 
schools. Last week, after serving 
the New Jersey university for 40 
years as teacher and administrator, 
Heermance retired as “keeper of 
the Princeton gate.” He _ had 
reached the mandatory retirement 
age of 68 and turned his job over 
to 36-year-old Charles William 
Edwards, a graduate (’36) he has 
trained as assistant director for the 
past five years. 

Making the Rounds: Born in 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., Heermance 
(pronounced Her-manse) first came 
to Princeton to teach English in 
1909, the same year adding a 
Princeton M.A. to one from Harvard 
and a Williams A.B. and M.A. He 
became Princeton’s first director of 
admission thirteen years later and 
soon set in motion new ideas of 
admission standards. Instead of 
waiting for preparatory adminis- 
trators to visit Princeton, he was one of 
the first men to make tours of the schools 
in the 1920s, bringing the college to the 
boys and seeing them on home territory. 

Heermance made his school rounds 
in an open Locomobile, driving at break- 
neck speed, and usually alone, as few 
colleagues would risk their lives with 
him. One of the many legends surround- 
ing the dean and his Locomobile con- 
cerns the day that he was tearing down 
Nassau Street in the ancient auto and 
found himself in the middle of a Prince- 
ton student riot. By chance he had a 
Civil War cavalry saber in the car and, 
standing on the seat, his mustaches 
bristling, he swung his saber like a Turk 
and broke up the riot singlehanded. 

His vast experience in visiting schools 
and observing incoming Princetonians 
taught him that exams cannot be the 
only test in admitting a boy. He estab- 
lished a flexible admission plan based on 
four factors: (1) the applicant’s work in 
secondary schools and his attitude to- 
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ward his work, (2) the College Entrance 
Board Examinations, (now part of the 
Educational Testing Service), (3) apti- 
tude tests, and (4) the character and 
promise of the applicant. 

Even with such a system, choosing a 
freshman class can be_ heartbreaking. 
For the class of 1954, for example, there 
were almost 5,000 initial applications and 
some 2,400 completed applications. 
When the first weeding was completed, 
there were about 1,100 completely qual- 
ified candidates. Of these, only 780 got in. 

Heermance, according to Princeton 
legend, always greeted each incoming 


Dean Heermance: He ‘can get in anywhere’ 


class as “the greatest ever to be admitted 
to Princeton.” But in 1948, he crossed 
everybody up with typical Heermance 
humor. “I am deliberately not calling 
you the best class,” he said to 1952, 
“because I have come to the conclusion 
that you can’t really judge which is the 
best class until it has been graduated 
for 50 years. Half a century from now, 
when I look down at you from heaven, 
I will make my decision. And how, you 
may ask am I so sure that I will be looking 
down from heaven? A director of ad- 
mission, my friends,” said Heermance, 
“knows how to get in anywhere.” 


Students With Bullwhips 


A group of Pearl River, N.Y. high- 
school students decided to do something 
about it. Adults had attempted to put 
through a bond issue for building a new 
elementary school, and it had been de- 
feated. The high-school kids organized 
a campaign of information, made 


speeches, punched doorbells, and got 
the vote out in February. The bond 
issue was passed by a margin of 16 to 1. 

The Pearl River pupils had proved 
the value of a plan launched last Jan- 
uary by Teachers College of Columbia 
University. Known as the Citizenship 
Education Project, the scheme seeks to 
improve and strengthen the ideals of 
American citizenship in the public schools 
by teaching children that public service 
and public duty are obligations they 
must fulfill, and that they must learn 
how to carry out these trusteeships. 

The project was conceived by TC 

President William F. Russell, its 
director, who received $450,000 
from- the Carnegie Corp. of 
New York to run it for two years. 
The direct Teachers College proj- 
ect involves eight communities and 
their schools—Manhasset, Bronx- 
ville, Yonkers, and Pearl River, 
N.Y., Elizabeth and South Orange- 
Maplewood, N.J., Steelton, Pa., 
and Westport, Conn.—in a cross- 
section group of teacher training 
and pupil instruction. 

A fortnight ago TC granted the 
University of Nebraska $21,400 to 
develop a rural program with the 
same methods. And last week Dr. 
William S. Vincent, executive offi- 
cer of the TC project, announced 
that eight teachers’ colleges* have 
become affiliated. 

While some educators and citi- 
zens may merely make speeches 
about improving American chil- 
dren’s ideals of liberty and democ- 
racy, the TC project has gotten 
concrete results. In Bronxville, 
pupils studied the report of the 
Hoover commission in detail, then 
petitioned their congressman that 
it be accepted and _ stated the 

reasons why. They then informed twelve 
other high schools in Westchester County 
of their work and presented a_ panel 
discussion over a White Plains radio 
station. Later they checked and found 
that their petition had been received 
in Washington and read into the 
Congressional Record. 

In Maplewood-South Orange, Colum- 
bia high-school students formed a 
committee (without consulting _ their 
teachers) to visit government officials 
and find out what had become of a 
proposed youth recreational center. The 
local government tossed the project right 
into the youngsters’ laps, and they drew 
up a formal report of what the towns 
youth wanted. Local authorities then ap- 
pointed an advisory board of adults and 
young people to go ahead with the plans. 
The big surprise: the young folks 
rejected a television set in the center. 


*In Emporia, Kans., Upper Montclair, N. J., Al 
bany, N. Y., New Britain, Conn., Terre Haute, Ind., 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Greenville, N. C., and Kent, Ohio. 
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With Kodachrome Film 
in your miniature camera 
you get this 


rv Double l. brilliant screen projection of your pictures ... 


finished and mounted as color slides without extra charge 


Y Rewa 2. gorgeous Kodachrome Prints made to order...in 
— the reasonably priced 3X size shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 


Your “PICTURE WORLD suddenly blossoms out in 
glorious color when you use Kodachrome Film... 
in any miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or 

better. It’s easy to use—and you reach new 
heights in enjoyment of your pictures. 






Fine equipment for less money... 
peer And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 
ool miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens 
found selling at the remarkably low price of $29.95, 
including Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show 
you the sensational new Kodak Pony 828 
Camera. With it—and Kodaslide Projector, 
Model 1A, at $29.50—you're well-equipped 


fficials to start your Kodachrome career . . . Inspect 
of a these, and other Kodak miniatures and 


“ be projectors .. . all fine instruments at 
rif 


drew sensible prices. 


towns EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 
en ap- 


ts and Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ce lee Kodak for Color 
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No wonder Schlitz is... 


The largest- selling heer in America !” 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous ! © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WS 
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MOVIES 


New Films 


The Gunfighter (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). When Jimmie Ringo (Gregory 
Peck) decided that there was no profit 
in the notches on his gun butt and no 
future in being the West’s surest quick 
shot, he was a middle-aged hero (or 
killer) who had been deserted by his 
wife (Helen Westcott) and son. Al- 
though Ringo wanted peace from here 
on in and a chance to become reconciled 
with his family, there were too many 
young buckos around who had an itch to 
see if they could beat the great man to 
the draw. They kept on trying and 
eventually one of them did. 

With this grim theme imparting moral 
tone and considerable distinction to an 
unusual Western, director Henry King 
confines his action pretty much to the 
environs of the Gem Saloon in the town 
where Mrs. Ringo has taken refuge un- 
der an assumed name. When Ringo ar- 
tives, the sheriff (Millard Mitchell), an 
ex-gunman pal, keeps him under cover 
in the saloon and allows him only a few 
hours to get in touch with his wife. Even 
with a sheriff's deputy standing guard 
over him, Ringo’s chance of survival is 
slim. Hot on his trail are three cow hands 
whose kid brother provoked Ringo to 
defend himself; from a window across 
the street a man with a grudge trains a 
rifle hopefully on the saloon door; and 
swaggering about town is a trigger-happy 
kid (Skippy Homeier) who could have 
been Ringo himself when he was first 
practicing to be a hero. 

While the negative pattern of this 
melodrama precludes any mounting sus- 
pense, it does allow for many interludes 


of tension and explosive excitement. 
However, what makes “The Gunfighter” 
something more than just a superior 
Western is the intelligent handling of 
honest material and two particularly con- 
vincing performances—that of Peck as the 
reluctant hero who is doomed to die as 
he lived, and Mitchell’s gruffly senti- 
mental impersonation of a convert who 
cannot quite forget the old days. 


Fifty Years Before Your Eyes (War- 
ner Brothers) is just exactly what its title 
indicates—a dramatic compilation of 
newsreel shots and film excerpts that 
attempts to cram 50 years of history 
(1900-1950) ‘into 70 minutes. Starting 
chronologically with the funeral of Queen 
Victoria, some 200 fleeting sequences in- 
clude the Wright brothers’ first flight, 
the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Rudolph Valentino as he appeared in 
“The Sheik,” the burning of the dirigible 
Hindenburg, former Mayor La Guardia 
of New York reading the funny papers 
over the radio during a newspaper strike, 
and finally the second world war and the 
Bikini atom-bomb tests. 

The resulting document is unavoid- 
ably, sometimes annoyingly, fragmen- 
tary. But Alfred Butterfield and Thomas 
H. Wolf have edited the material with 
consummate skill. Arthur Godfrey, 
Quentin Reynolds, H. V. Kaltenborn and 
Milton Cross, among others, furnish the 
necessary commentary for a cinematic 
patchwork quilt that is, if not historically 
incisive, at least vividly entertaining. 


Crisis (M-G-M). Like most American 
tourists, Dr. Ferguson (Cary Grant) and 
his bride (Paula Raymond) look forward 
to Latin America as a travel-folder land 


Mitchell (right) and friends are too late to prevent Peck’s last gunfight 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They make Fire fight Fire 
Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem has long been doing this in 
thousands of plants. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“$8000 cash vanishes from store’s 
unlocked safe. Owner has insurance 
against burglary but not mysterious 
disappearance. He thoucht he was 
insured. His loss—$8000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you moneyl 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29Gapsin | 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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MOVIES 





of gaiety, quaint costumes, and tropical 
scenery. It isn’t until they are arrested by 
a group of unsmiling constabulary in a 
mythical country that they realize the 
political temperature of the paradise 
they have chosen for their honeymoon. 

It seems Farrago (José Ferrer), the 
vest-pocket Mussolini of said paradise, is 
suffering from a brain tumor. Impending 
revolution keeps him from consulting for- 
eign specialists. So Ferguson, a noted 
brain surgeon, has been forcibly nomi- 
nated to save the all-important life. 

Unlike most of his downtrodden com- 
patriots, Farrago wants Farrago to live. 
Gilbert Roland, as the leader of the 
underground, hopes Ferguson will put 
his Yankee distaste for tyrants ahead of 
his medical scruples and knobble the 
delicate operation. By way of persuasion, 
he kidnaps Mrs. Ferguson. 

In developing this pregnant situation, 
director and script writer Richard Brooks 
has combined a good deal of sardonic 
humor with the inevitable shooting— 
notably in such scenes as the dress re- 
hearsal for the operation where Farrago 
watches grimly while Ferguson makes 
large and expert incisions in a rubber 
model of his head. 

Grant’s performance as the well- 
meaning doctor who touches off a revolu- 
tion is patent, but appealing. Ferrer is in 
his element as the pitiable dictator who 
cringes when sick, declares himself “in- 
destructible” after the operation, and 
finally dies in a fit of martial delusion. 
Signe Hasso makes Farrago’s dedicated 
first lady attractively sinister. And an 
ingenious ending gives considerable di- 
mension to a comedy-drama that could 
have stood well on its own feet even 
without benefit of sociological overtones. 


The Next Voice You Hear (M-G-M.) 
In these days when nothing gets around 
the world faster than a radio-borne com- 
mercial, there is a certain fascination in 
the idea that even God might someday 
make use of the ubiquitous airwaves to 
speak for His own product. In “The Next 
Voice,” though director William A. 
Wellman and script writer Charles 
Schnee have discreetly kept the voice 
of the Almighty off the sound track, God 
actually does just that. 

His broadcast (8:30 sharp over all 
networks) is brief and to the point: “This 
is God. I will be with you for the next 
few days.” The message catches Joe 
Smith (James Whitmore), an average 
American father, in the midst of the ball 
scores. Joe, an aircraft plant worker, has 
a tough boss, a pregnant wife (Nancy 
Davis), a growing son (Gary Gray), and 
a subconscious peeve at the monotony of 
existence on a small pay envelope. 

The strange voice, which is “heard” by 
everyone except the movie audience, at 
first worries Joe. But soon he discovers 
that the old family car will start better if 


he doesn’t jam down on the starter so 
hard and that even the factory boss has 
a few human qualities. 

Up to here this low-budget Doré 
Schary production capitalizes impres- 
sively on its simple story design and the 
unglamorous simplicity of the lesser- 
known actors who represent the Smiths. 
But nothing much happens after that. 

Smith’s bouts with his wife’s comic- 
strip aunt, his unaccustomed evening of 


The Smiths tune in for The Voice 


drinking with the boys, his young son’s 
melodramatic decision to run away from 
home because daddy acted so strange 
when he came home last night, and 
finally his wife’s normal labor pains, all of 
which crises are happily _ resolved, 
scarcely add up to the kind of human 
activity that would justify such extraor- 
dinary counseling from above. 


Destination Moon (Eagle-Lion). Un- 
like “Rocketship X-M,” which set its 
sights for the moon and whammed into 
Mars (Newsweek, June 5), George Pal's 
space ship does precisely what it was in- 
tended to do. If “Destination Moon" 
gets off to a slow start as the theoretical 
principles «f rocket travel are carefully 
expounded, the time out in the interest 
of engineering accuracy will provide an 
added satisfaction for the admirers of the 
scientific type of adventure story. 

In addition to the introductory primer, 
the screenplay spends a good deal of 
footage establishing the fact that Ameri- 
can industry, headed by a farsighted 
John Archer, builds the space ship chiefly 
because a certain foreign power is inter- 
ested in a similar experiment. The idea 
is that whoever controls the moon has the 
military drop on the world, with the 
planet earth assuming the ineffectual 
proportions of a space-sitting duck. 


Newsweek, July 10, 1950 
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Within recent years, Inco research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jet engines practical — 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel ‘“X’’. Both are alloys of Nickel. 


Some day. ..to far-distant lands 


... how Nickel helps make dreams of faster and faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home... on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop ’n’ a holler,” 
he says wistfully. 


“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 
Polo promises himself dreamily, “—some 
day, I’m gonna take off. 


“Tl fly to Brazil, to Hong Kong, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand . .. everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner that'll get me there and 
back before Mom has a chance to worry.” 


* . 
_ Happy landings, Tod. You’re dream- 
ing in the right direction—the direction 


Inco researchers took when war condi- 
tons pointed up the need for jet engines. 


Then the right metal for jet engines 


just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 
despite white hot blasts . . . despite terrific 
stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X”®. 


These two are products of Inco re- 
search. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after ex- 
periments with hundreds of alloys. 


With the development of these new 
metals, jet engines became a practical 
reality. Giving Tod...and you... prac- 
tical reason for dreaming of journeys by 
jet planes in the not-too-distant future! 


For all its importance, you don’t see the 
Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist- 
watch, a toaster, a thermostat. You don’t 


see it because it’s intermixed with other 
metals to give special and useful prop- 
erties. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 







Know more about “Your 
Unseen Friend” — more about 
Nickel’s discovery, how it 
was first used, how it’s now 
used to make things easier 
and better for you. Read 
“The Romance of Nickel’ 
— well-illustrated, interest- 

ing, informative. For your free 


copy, write Dept. 260z, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


imi, Nickel 


© 1950, T. 1. N. Co. ... Your Unseen Friend 

































































THE PANTHER 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 






Just minutes ago this GRUMMAN PANTHER took 
off from the deck of a carrier miles over the horizon. 
Now, with others of its squadron, it is ready to 
perform its mission. (Note rockets under wing.) 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power, plus 
traditional Grumman ruggedness, make the turbo- 
jet PANTHER a highly respected member of the 
Navy’s air arm. 










GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 






Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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PUBLISHING: 


Report From Europe 


Each month some 100 subscribers in 
the United States—publishers, newspaper 
editors, and librarians—receive a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of some 30-odd pages, 
called APIA and subtitled Confidential 
Report on European Publishing. APIA 
stands for Authors and Publishers Inter- 
national Agency. 

The first American issue appeared in 
the fall of 1948, the work of a French 
literary agent named Gérard Boutelleau, 
onetime foreign correspondent of Le 
Figaro in London and later founder and 
first editor of the French magazine 
Carrefour, who intended APIA to facili- 
tate the sale of translation rights by his 
agency. Now much enlarged, it is largely 
the work of Swiss-born Anne Taylor 
(wife of Correspondent Edmond Taylor, 
who wrote “The Strategy of Terror”) 
and a staff of correspondents with head- 
quarters in Paris. Its American sales are 
handled by a French-born American 
woman, Mrs. Irena Balinska, who went to 
school with Mrs. Taylor in Geneva and 
who worked during the war as an OWI 
connection with European underground 
and resistance groups. 

Much of the bulletin is given over 
to business conditions in the various 
countries—the bookstore situation in 
France, for example, where the 7,300 
bookstores of 1938 increased to 17,400 
by 1948, most of the new ones small and 
badly stocked, run by ex-army officers, 
ex-butchers, ex-shoemakers. 

Comparable news is of British book 
exports, which now amount in money 
value to £ 10,000,000 a year, 30 per cent 
of the total of the industry. (Last year 
was the best in British publishing his- 
tory.) One indication of the state of the 
publishing business in Germany is the 
fact that a distinguished first novel by a 
27-year-old ex-soldier sold only 65 copies. 
“It is not surprising,” says the report, 
“that two young writers belonging to an 

advanced literary group, ‘Group 47, 
recently committed suicide.” 

For the general reader, the main in- 
terest in the report is its glimpse into 
what Europeans are currently reading: 
books like Alberto Moravia’s “Amore 
Conjugale” (Married Love) in Italy, de- 
scribed as a sort of “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” in reverse, the story of a man who 
wants to be a good husband and fails. 
Others are a new French biography of 
Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon 
Church; memoirs of Hitler’s chief spy 
in Rome; the journal of Petter Moen, 
who directed Norway’s undergroun 
press and who, when he was captured, 
kept his diary by pinpricking each letter. 
The two great successes of English 
publishing at the moment are adventure 
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stories: “Ill Met By Moonlight,” by 
W. Stanley Moss, an account of the kid« 
napping by two young Englishmen of the 
German general in command at Crete; 
“The Kon-Tiki Expedition,” a book about 
a voyage on a primitive raft, from Peru to 
an island east of Tahiti, made by five 
Norwegians and a Swede. It has sold 
117,000 copies in a country where a sale 
of 10,000 is accounted good for a book of 
its type, as well as 70,000 copies in 
Norway (where a book that sells 15,000 
copies is a best seller). 

Except for the popularity of works like 
Desmond Young’s biography of Rommel 
(170,000), American and British best 
sellers are much alike. “The Robe” has 
sold 500,000 copies in England, “The 
Big Fisherman” 250,000, “Dinner at 
Antoine’s” 182,000, and “The Naked and 
the Dead” 100,000. 


REVIEWS: 


Eileen’s Sister in England 


Ruth McKenney and her husband 
Richard Bfansten have spent the last two 
years in England. “Here’s England” is 
an old-fashioned and unabashed guide- 





Schaal— 


Ruth McKenney: Unabashed tourist 


book to the country, the sort of thing 
that hasn’t been done since the ’80s. It 
contains unashamed visits to historical 
sites, advice on side trips, taxis, hotels, 
and tipping, interspersed with chatty 
and informative discussions on English 
history and with no political profundities, 
no talks with politicians and journalists, 
no inside dope on England’s future. 

Ruth McKenney became famous fif- 
teen years ago when her Sister Eileen 
‘tories began to appear in The New 
Yorker; her husband, under the name of 
Tuce Minton, was once editor of 

e¢ New Masses. Four years ago they 
were both abruptly expelled from the 
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“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
Keep thy costs under constant scrutiny, lest a competitor 
catch thee napping in ye Buyer’s Market. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 


ot are today’s “‘horseshoe nails” in your business, Mr. Department 
ead? 


Aren’t they those little items of cost, so often overlooked, that turn 
what ought to be a profit into a column of red ink? 


Helping you spot those cost items and nail them down for keeps is 
where Acme Steel really shines—particularly in your shipping room, in 
packaging, in materials handling within your plant. 

Nine out of ten companies can benefit from greater efficiency, thriftier 
practices, and cost-cutting Acme Steel Methods when one of our sales 
engineers starts applying what we have learned to do with Acme flat 


steel strapping, Acme stitching machines and wire, and other Acme 
Steel products. 


For evidence, we submit here two examples of savings by our cus- 
tomers. There are literally hundreds more actual case studies like these, 
because more than 50,000 Acme customers are getting these Acme 
Steel benefits now. Pick up your phone and call the Acme Steel service 
office nearest you. (There are 46 of these offices in the principal cities of 
the U. S. and Canada.) Or mail the coupon below for help on your 
special problem. 




















Who “owns” Acme Steel? Our 1949 THERE’S LIFE 


annual report showed 7,538 stock- 
holders—2,730 women, 2,705 men, 
1,612 joint accounts and 491 cor- 
porations and institutions. Acme 
Steel stockholders have increased 


IN THE OLD CASE YET! 


Yes, you can add months of 
profitable use to old beverage 
cases. Recooper with Acme 


Bottle Box 





and or Acme 
Rolled Edge Box Strap. It’s a 
quick, easy way to thrift! 


approximately 20 per cent in number 
in the past two years. 





ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-70, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


We manufacture . Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 


() Please have sales engineer call. O Bag and Box Assembly—“Profit by Stitching” 
Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- emonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
O Load’—‘The story of reduced damage claims and and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 
better handling for shippers. Seatast Aopautty —— Aame-Morcioon Metal 
Packaging, Shippi Materials Handling— itchers"—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
oO “Savings in Shinnne™” tells how to save money metal or metal-to-other materials. 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme 





—“Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 














Book Assembly 
Steelstrap. ers’ for savings in the graphic arts field, 
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Communist Party. By this time they seem 
to have run the full circle back to polit- 
ical and social innocence, and _ they 
obviously enjoyed their sightseeing with 
a wide-eyed relish that less sophisticated 
folk could hardly admit to. 

They say that the way to appreciate 
London is to take it the hard way— 
walking and walking, up and down the 
narrow quiet streets, and that the place 
to begin is the Tower, since it is the 


Elephants and Oozies 


J. H. (Bill) Williams served during the 
first world war with the British Camel 
Corps. This circumstance encouraged 
him, upon being demobilized, to apply 
for a job with the Bombay Burma Trad- 
ing Corp. The BBTC was in the business 
of getting teak out of the forests of 
Burma, and to do so it employed some 
4,000 elephants. Elephants and camels, 


oldest monument. Here you can see Bill knew, had one important thing in 


Wants Best Equipment for Rental! 
Water Company Owner Chooses 
Frigidaire Water Coolers 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA —“‘I chose Frig- 
idaire Water Coolers for my customers be- 
cause I have found them to be reliable and 
trouble-free,” says Paul A. Fox, owner of 
Fox Water Company, 675 37th St. “My 
rental customers have reported savings of 
as much as $5 a month in operation and 
repair costs as compared to other makes, 
They also report increased employee effici- 
ency with Frigidaire Water Coolers. My 
dealer renders reliable, skillful service.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- : FI, «yan «sion. Licltg vg Me “ 
mercial refrigeration and — ; 7 ee an 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


School days: A koonkie teaches young elephants old tricks 


where the Countess of Salisbury refused 
to hold still to have her head cut off and 
where Elizabeth as a slender young girl 
with red-gold hair sat on the stone steps, 
under the torches, and defied the sol- 
diers to lay a hand on her. 

What it proves is that romantic and 
historic sites, such as England abounds 
in, can still be as interesting to contem- 
porary Americans as they were a century 
ago. Medieval England built for the 
church: Henry III built Westminster 
Abbey for Edward the Confessor, not as 
My a place where the faithful could gather 


| to worship, but to delight and please his 
HOW TO GIVE 


patron saint. The authors compare it to 


the Empire State Building and, after 
TO TIRED EYES 


seeing what Henry VII did to Henry III's 

Gothic windows, wonder what is in store 
for the Empire State Building. 

1. Put two drops of As for food, Miss McKenney speaks of 

soothing Murine in her love for England in spite of rasp- 

each eye. In seconds, 

your tired eyes feel fresh, 

rested, wide-awake. 


common. They are the only animals 
whose males annually go on musth, or 
come into “season.” 

Bill got the job of handling some of 
the company’s elephants and after 25 
years of it seems to have learned about 
all there is to know about this “most 
lovable and sagacious of beasts.” The 
book he has written, “Elephant Bill,” 
shows no ghostliness in its rambling, 
charming candor, and many will rate his 
account of the working elephants of 
Burma the most delightful, most fascinat- 
ing animal book in many a season. 

An elephant lives about as long as man 
and parallels man’s physical development 
in many ways. When he is about 17 he 
becomes interested in a girl elephant. 
They may go around together for eight 
or ten months before he pops the ques- 
tion. The blessed event occurs 22 months 
later. She never has more than four or 
five offspring in her lifetime. 

When the mother’s time approaches 
she takes up with another female, oF 
“auntie.” Between the two, they raise 
and protect the young one from tigers: oldes 
(Even so, in Burma about 25 per cent heav: 
of the young are killed by tigers.) At five betrc 
the young one is weaned and sent to to ar 
school with half a dozen others his age: this ; 
Each has two Burman attendants. There the 
is a Burman schoolmaster over all as well Weal 
as an old elephant schoolmaster lives 


Water Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





berry trifle; toad-in-the-hole, and kippers 
for breakfast. One of the great attractions 
of the country turned out to be a picnic 
of sausage, bread, and wine outside 
the cathedral at Ely. There is no mockery 
in this account of “beautiful, wonderful” 
England, and the appendix contains the 
first intelligible account of cricket in 
American literature. (HERE’s ENGLAND. 
By Ruth McKenney and_ Richard 
Branster. 365 pages. Illustrated by 
Osbert Lancaster. Harper. $3.75.) 


feud 
York 
her ; 
2. Murine’s 7 ingredi- Only 
ents cleanse your eyes 
quickly, yet as gently 
as a tear. Murine helps 
your eyes feel fine. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES#== 
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“koonkie.” School lasts two years, and 
then the youngster is sent off to carry 
light loads until he is nineteen. By this 
time he has acquired his “oozie,” the 
rider who, with luck, will be with him 
the rest of his life, and he is familiar with 
more than 40 spoken and gesticulated 
commands. He is then worth about 
$4,000, for no machine has yet been 
invented to pull teak out of the jungle. 

He has also picked up an incredible 
number of tricks of his own. Bill Williams 
recalls many. From schooldays on, each 
elephant has a teak bell around his neck. 
Williams tells of some schoolboy ele- 
phants who plugged their clappers with 
clay one night and silently raided a 
banana plantation. 

Williams’s treasury of elephant lore, 
of which the above is the tiniest sampling, 
concludes with elephant work in the 
second world war, when he organized 
Elephant Company No. 1 for the XIV 
British Army and was commissioned a 
lieutenant colonel. 

At the end he had 1,000 elephants in 
his command. The Japanese used them, 
too. By 1946 some 4,000 elephants had 
either been killed in the India-Burma 
fighting or had gone AWOL. 

“Four thousand elephants missing in 
Burma,” stated The London Express. 

“Sure you've looked everywhere?” 
asked Punch. (ELEPHANT BILL. By Lt. 
Col. J.H. Williams. 250 pages. Double- 
day. $3.) 


Other Books 


THE SAN QUENTIN Story. By Warden 
Clinton T. Duffy. As told to Dean 
Jennings. 253 pages. Doubleday. $2.75. 
Serialized in The Saturday Evening Post, 
this book is the matter-of-fact story of the 
warden of the famous California prison 
who abolished the dungeons, stopped 
physical punishment of criminals, fired 
brutal guards, removed the numbers 
from convict uniforms, established a 
hobby shop and a prison newspaper, and 
advocated the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. These reforms were not the 
result of penal theorizing; Duffy’s father 
was a guard at San Quentin and knew 
the medieval prison practices inherited 
from California’s Spanish days. 

Tue Newet Post. By Rachel Ann Fish. 
376 pages. Coward McCann. $3.50. 
Madame Lucy Prescott expected her 
feudal manor in a little upstate New 
York community to endure forever and 
her three sons to respect its traditions. 
Only one of them did so. Paul, the 
oldest, on whom family responsibility lay 
heaviest, upset his mother’s prearranged 
betrothal for him with a sudden marriage 
to an outsider, Cathy, and the story of 
this novel is the clash of wills between 
the mother and daughter-in-law. A 
wealth of minor incidents in their daily 
lives adds warmth to their story. 
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It iout in the Book of Kulea’ 


There's something about trains. . . the long, 
low whistle, the clicking of car wheels, that 
appeals to the younger generation. 


Most of all, it’s the friendly wave of a hand 


from the locomotive cab or the salute of a 
*‘brakie.”’ 


There's nothing in Union Pacific's ‘Book of 
Rules’’ about returning a friendly greeting 
from children, or grown-ups. There doesn't 
have to be. 


These railroaders . . . these U.P. employees 
... have their own loved ones, their own 
eager-eyed children. They appreciate 
those greetings and are happy to respond. : 


Efficient passenger and freight service is 
important but it can be a friendly service, 
too. Union Pacific endeavors to give both. 


PACIFIC 
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FOR DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
BE SPECIFIC—SAY “UNION PACIFIC’’ 
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HYSTER Salsbury 
PALLET TRUCK 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


HYSTER Salsbury TUG 
15,000 Ib. towing 
capacity. 


HYSTER Salsbury 
PLATFORM TRUCK 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


HYSTER Salsbury 
CARGO TRUCK 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Fully Automatic Clutch and Trans- 
mission ... No Gear Shifting—No 
Levers... Turns in its Own Length 
---Economical to Run...Low Initial 
Cost... Available in Various Sizes 


Hyster Salsbury Turret Trucks are low cost 
horizontal transporters for any type of load 
up to 4000 pounds. 

Hundreds of Turret Trucks are in use. 
They are sold—and more important —serv- 
iced by Hyster dealers all over the world. 
Ask for a demonstration . .. or mail the 
coupon for a copy of the Turret Truck 
catalog, just off the press. 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


Manufacturer of a complete line . . . HYSTER 
fork-type Lift Trucks, Straddle Trucks and Karry 
Kranes—2,000 to 30,000 Ib. capacity; HYSTER 
Salsbury Turret Trucks — 4,000 Ib. capacity. 


HYSTER COMPANY | 
2902-82 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon | 
Please AIR MAIL copy of the new HYSTER Salsbury 
Turret Truck catalog. 
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Our Far Eastern Frontier 


ouR conclusions seem to be in order 
I desceaten our new policy in the 
Far East. The first relates to the cor- 
rectness of the President's decision. 
The second relates to the general 
wisdom of the Administration’s policies 
over there during the past few years; 
the third, to what should be our 
future policy, notably in our relations 
with Japan; and the fourth, to the 
nature of what has been 
called bipartisanship in for- 
eign affairs. 

The legal aspects of the 
President’s action will not be 
seriously contested. In gen- 
eral, the President’s course 
was in line with the pro- 
cedure contemplated in such 
cases when the UN Secu- 
rity Council was created. It 
was always recognized that, 
because the American member of that 
Council had to act quickly in an emer- 
gency, he could in effect pledge the 
use of American force without author- 
ity of Congress or even of the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, since the Security 
Council did act, the President was free 
to commit American force without the 
formal consent of Congress. 

Aside from these legal aspects, the 
wisdom of the President’s action can- 
not be questioned. The decision on 
Formosa and Indo-China should have 
been made long ago. The decision to 
use force in Korea was wise, whether 
it succeeds as a military effort or not. 
Even if South Korea cannot be held, 
we have revealed to the world our 
intention to oppose the absorption of 
the Far East by Communism. The con- 
cept of prestige has a singular and 
critical meaning among Asiatics. We 
have done something to retain what 
we won by defeating Japan. 


uR record is very bad, however, 
QO as we look back over the years 
to Yalta. The concessions to Russia 
were the seeds of disaster. The early 
determination to grant independence 
to a united Korea was set aside in 
favor of the old-fashioned imperialistic 
spheres of influence concept. The divi- 
sion at the 38th parallel was one of 
those casual off-the-cuff guesses that 
should never be made in serious di- 
plomacy. We withdrew our forces with 
scant regard for the potential of North 
Korea. And we were surely lacking in 
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adequate information when we were 
surprised on Sunday morning to find 
great forces moving south. 

The incredible folly of the Acheson 
policy with respect to Formosa was 


permitted by the President to hold- 


ascendency, despite the repeated 
urgings of Republican senators and 
congressmen and apparently despite 
the judgment of our greatest military 
genius, MacArthur. 

And now that we have 
drawn the line along the 
coast of Asia, Japan must be 
rehabilitated and joined in 
our plans for security in the 
Pacific in a strong and 
friendly alliance. It will be 
costly to do so, because, 
again due to the egregious 
folly of our policy, we have 
destroyed industries essen- 
tial to our own defense and have 
opened the way to radical movements 
in Japan itself. But that nation, with 
our Navy in control of the sea, could 
sustain attack, as England has shown 
for a thousand years with half of 
Japan’s population. 


INALLY, our so-called bipartisan 
F foreign policy has reduced itself to 
a mockery. Vandenberg is out of 
action. Connally, despite his friendly 
cooperation, reveals in current debates 
a lack of that clarity and vigor essential 
to the making of strong foreign policy. 
The stand-in for Vandenberg, Senator 
Wiley, scarcely measures up. Connally, 
moreover, has been as persistently 
wrong as has Acheson. It has been 
Senators Knowland, Taft, and Alex- 
ander Smith who have been sustained 
on the Formosan question, and they 
have in the past been ridiculed for 
their pains. Whatever may be the 
outcome, the Republican opposition 
has come through clearly vindicated. 

The hit-or-miss contacts between 
the Administration and the opposition 
in this crisis offer a sharp contrast with 
what happened in London. When the 
news came, Attlee met with his Cab- 
inet. Then he had a private conference 
with Churchill and Eden. Then having 
reached agreement they all went 
before the House of Commons. 

Unless some entirely new form of 
bipartisanship can be provided here, 
it may be well to keep our opposition 
as a critic and a watchdog. 
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an Enchanted Evening with... 
™, singing star Kzio Pinza 


THEATRICAL HISTORY was 
made the night Ezio Pinza opened in 
South Pacific. As always, great skill 
and experience won the acclaim of 
all. And, in fine whiskey, it is skill 
and experience, too, that have made 
smooth, sociable Schenley so popular. 
: [ c 
\ - 
gt 1, SS sco \uc tag 
ON HIS WAY HOME, Ezio Pinza buys a bottle of Schenley “FOR AN ENCHANTED EVENING, there is nothing I enjoy 
at his favorite dealer. He admires a display of other stars who more than good friends ... good music .. . good Schenley”, says 
prefer Schenley—because they Anow and want the best! Mr. Pinza. “Smooth, sociable Schenley is my guests’ choice, too.” 
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A Schenley Mark of Merit whiskey 
by the distillers of Bottled in Bond 
OLD SCHENLEY, 8 years old. 


OLD SCHENLEY, 100 PR. STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY SCHENLEY RESERVE RARE 
BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PR. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC.,N Y C, 
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HEALTHIER HOURS ruled off the diet. It is a 
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manufacturers. These manufacturers, 
whose integrity is their — asset, 
must be extremely careful in their selection 
of fine pharmaceutical chemicals. 
Naturally, they look to Monsanto as a 
basic source of supply. 


manufacturer. 


are important in this gro 





For nearly 50 years, Monsanto has Ee the 
been a manufacturer of fine chemicals. 
Saccharin, one of the original products, 
is of special value wherever sugar is 


manufactures precursors 


synthetic antibiotic. 





TO MANUFACTURERS OF DRUG PRODUCTS 


if you are interested in any Monsanto fine chemicals listed below, 
please check them and return the coupon. Or, write on your business 
letterhead, if you prefer. 


[] Antihistamines [) Thenyl pyramine [7] Chlorotheny!l pyramine... 
0 Penicillin precursors . . . oO Antitubercular agents . . . [7] Sulfanilamide . . . 
0 Acetophenetidin . . . oO Acetylsalicylic Acid . . . [] Caffeine... (] Calcium 
Phosphates . . . 0 Glycerophosphates . . . [7] Saccharin . . . [] Methyl Salicylate 
eee Santophen 1, germicide . . . [| Benzyl Benzoate, miticide. 
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powerful 


sweetening agent with no food 


Acetophenetidin and acetylsalicylic acid 


Healthier hours and longer lives don’t (aspirin) are two other Monsanto 

just happen. They are created— pharmaceuticals—widely used where 
the joint ope of medical research and relief from pain and fever is indicated. 
the ceaseless efforts of pharmaceutical 


Caffeine is still another fine chemical made 
by Monsanto, world’s largest 


Monsanto is also a large-scale producer 
of pharmaceuticals having 
specific curative values. The sulfa drugs 
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penicillin and intermediates for a 
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Monsanto is active, too, in the 
development of antitubercular 

agents which, at present, are in 
varying stages of clinical study... 
Additional Monsanto pharmaceuticals 
are the antihistamines—a corrective 
group, effective in the control 

of certain allergic conditions. 


In the field of nutrition and medication, 
Monsanto phosphate products play 
many important roles. 
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In these and numerous other ways, 
Monsanto makes a contribution of basic 
chemicals which are manufactured 

into healthier hours and longer lives by 
America’s reputable companies. 





more information for manufacturers 


Manufacturers and formulators of pharmaceutical 
products are invited to consider Monsanto 
as their source of dependable supply. Of added 
interest are Monsanto’s custom-manufacturing 
facilities, which offer important economies 
and assure quality products. Return the 
coupon, or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 

Santophen: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Serving Industry .. . Which Serves Mankind 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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